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PREFACE. 


An eminent Profeflor of our own time 
m adcltly declared that he taught chemiftry 
in order that he might learn it. The writer 
of the following pagrt, might, with far more 
juflice, offer a finular declaration, as an 
apology for i’o repeatedly treating on the 
important topics of religion and morals. 

Abufhod by the equitable precept, 

Let thole teach others who themfclvee excel — 

flie is aware, how fairly flie is putting it in 
the power of the reader, to alk, in the 
fearching words of an eminent old Prelate, 
u They that fpeak thus and advile thus, do 
they do thus ? M She can defend herfelf in 
no other way, than by adopting for a reply 
the words of the fame venerable Divine, 
which immediately follow — u O that it 
were not too true. Yet although it be but 

a 3 littte 
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little that is attained,very aim is right, 
and fomething, there is that is done by it. It 
Is better to have fuch thoughts and dcfires, 
than altogether to give them up; and the 
very defire, if it be ferious and fincere, may 
jTo much change the habitude of the foul and 
life, that it is not to be defpifed.” 

The world does not require fo much to 
be informed as reminded. A remembrancer 
may be almofl: as ufeful as an fnftruftor j if 
his office be more humble, it is fcarcely lcls 
neceflary. The man whofe employment it 
was, ftatedly to proclaim in the ear of Philip, 

REMEMBER THAT THOU ART MORTAL, had 

his plain admonition been allowed to make 
its due imprefiion, might have produced a 
more falutary effc& on the royal Ufurper, 
than the impaffioned orations of his immortal 
afiailant — 


ife whofe rcfiftlefs eloquence 

ShooPth- arfenal, and fulmiued over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes* throne. 


While the orator boldly flrove to check 

* 

the ambition, and arreft the injuftice of the 

King, 
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King, the Ample herald barely reminded 
him, how fliort would be the reign of in- 
jufticc, how inevitable and "how nfear was 
the final period of ambition. Let it be re¬ 
membered to the credit of the Monarch, 

that while the thunders of the Politician 

« 

were intolerable, the Monitor was of this 

* * 

own appointment. 

* 

This flight fketch, for it pretends to no 
higher name, aims only at being plain and 
practical. Contending folcly for thofc in- 
difpenfable points, which, -by involving pre- 
fent duty, involve future happinehs, the 
Writer has avoided, as far as Chriftian fin- 
ccrity permits, all controverted topics; has 
ihunued whatever might lead to deputation 
rather than to profit. 

We live in an age, when, as Mr. Pope 
obferved of that in which he wrote, it is 
criminal to be moderate. Would it could 
not be faid that Religion has her parties as 
well as Politics! Thofe who endeavour to 
fleer clear of all extremes in either, are in 
danger of being reprobated by both. It is 

a 4 rather 
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rather a hardfhip for perfons, who having 
confidered it as a Chriftian duty to cultivate 
a fpirit of moderation in thinking, and of 
candor in judging, that, when thefe difpo* 
fitions are brought into a&ion, they fre¬ 
quently incur a hariher cenfure, than the 
, errors which it was their chief aim to avoid. 

; Perhaps, therefore, to that human wifdora 
whofe leading object is human applaufe, it 
might anfwer bed to be exclufively attached 
to fome one party. On the protection of 
that party at lead, it might in that cafe 
reckon ; and it would then have the diilike 
of the oppofite clafs alone to contend againd; 
while thole who cannot go all lengths with 
either, can hardly ei'eape the difapprobation 
of both. 

; To apply the. remark to the prefent cafe. 

The Author i$ apprehendve that Ihe may 
be'at once cenfured by oppofite claffes of 
readers as being too drifts and too relaxed, 
•—too much attached to opinions, and too 
indifferent about them;—as having nar- 
rowed the bro'id field pf Chriftianity by la- 
, . ' f bouring 
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bouring to cftabllfh its peculiar doctrines 
as having broken down its inclofures by not 
confining herfelf to doArines exclufively; 
— as having confidered morality of too little 
importance, as having raifed it to an undue 
elevation; — as having made practice every 
thing; — as having made it nothing. 

While a Catholic fpirit is accufed of being 
latitudinarian in one party, it really ts fo in 
another* In one, it exhibits the character 
of Chriftianity on her own grand but correft 
fcale $ in the other it is the offspring of that 
indifference, which, coniidering all opinions 
as of nearly the fame value, indemnifies itfelf 
for tolerating all, by not attaching itfelf to 
any; which, eftablifhing a felf complacent 
notion of general benevolence, with a view 
to diferedit the natrow fpnit of Chriftianity, 
and adopting a dilplay of that cheap material, 
liberal fentiment, as oppofed to religious 
ftri&ncfs, faciifices true piety to faife candor. 

Chuftianity may be faid to fuffer between 
two criminals, but it is difficult to determine 
by which fhe fufters moft; — whether by that 

uncharitable 
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uncharitable bigotry which difguifes her 
divine charafter, and fpeculatively adopts 
the faggot and the flames of inquifitorial in* 
tolerance; or by that indifcriminate candor, 
that conceding flacknefs, which, by (tripping 
her of her appropriate attributes, reduces 
her to fomething fcarcely worth contending 
for; to fomething which, indead of making 
her the religion of Chrift, generalizes her 
into any religion which may chufe to adopt 
her,-—The one dillorts her lovely lineaments 
into caricature, and throws her graceful 
figure into gloomy (Hadow, the other, by 
daubing her over with colours not her own, 
renders her form indiftinct, and obliterates 
her features. In the fird indance, (lie ex¬ 
cites little affection; in the latter, lhc is not 
recognized. 

The Writer has endeavoured to addrefs 
h/erfelf as a Chriftian who mud die foon, to 
Chriftians v.ho mud die certainly. She 
truds that (he (hall not be accuied of ereft- 
ing herfelf into a cenfor, but be confidercd 
as one who writes with a real confejoufnefs 

that 
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that file is far from having reached the attain* 
meats fhe fuggefts; with a ; heartfelt convic¬ 
tion of the danger of holding but a ftandard 
too liketytodifcredit her ownpra&icfe. She 
writes not with the aiTumptidh of fuperio- 
rity; but with a deep practical fenfe of the 
infirmities againft which (he has prefumed 
to caution others. She wifhes to be under- 
fe'ood as fpeaking the language bf fympathy, 
rather than of dilation, of feeling rather 
than of document. So far from fancying 
herfelf exempt from the evils on which fhe 
has animadverted, her very feeling of thofe 
evils has afliflod her in their delineation. 
Thus this interior fentiment of her own de¬ 
ficiencies, which might be urged as a dif- 
qualification, has, flie trulls, enabled her to 
point out dangers to others. —If the patient 
cannot lay down rules for the cure of .p, 
reigning difeafe, much lefs effect the cure ; 
yet from the fymptoms common to the fame 
malady, he who labours under it may fug¬ 
ged the ncccflity of attending to it. He 

may 
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may treat the cafe feelingly, if not feientifi- 
cally. He may fubfiitute experience, in de¬ 
fault of flail: he may infifl; on the value of 
the remedy he has negle&ed, as well as 
recommend that from which he has found 
benefit. 

The fubjc&s confidered in thefe Volumes 
have been animadverted on, have been in a 
manner exhaufted, by perfons before whofe 
names the Author bows down with the 
deepeft humility$ by able profeffional in- 
ilruSors, by piety adorned with all the 
graces of ftyle, and invigorated with all 
the powers of argument. 

Why then, it may be afkcd, multiply 

books which may rather incumber the 

Reader than ftrengthen the came ?— u That 

the old is better” cannot be difputed. But 
„ * 

is not the beiitg iC cM” ibmetinies a realbn 
why the being rc better” is not regarded ? 
Novelty i/eif is an attraftion which but too 
often tuperledes r 'rit. A flighter drapery, 
if it be a new one, may excite a degree of 

atten* 
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attention to an object, not. paid to it when 
clad in a richer garb to which the eye has 
been accuftonied. 

The Author may begin to afk with one of 
her earlieft and moft enlightened friends # — 
41 Where is the world into which we were 
born ?” Death has broken moft of thofe 
connexions which made the honour and the 
happinefs of her youthful days. Frefh links 
however have continued to attach her to fo- 
ciety. She is Angularly happy in the affec¬ 
tionate regard of a great number of amiable 
young perfons, who may perufe, with addi¬ 
tional attention, fentiments which come re¬ 
commended to them by the warmth of their 
own attachment, more than by any claim of 
merit in the Writer. Is there not fomething 
in perfonal knowledge, fomething in the feel¬ 
ings of endeared acquaintance, which, by 
that hidden affociation, whence fo much of 
our undefined pleafure is derived, if it does 
not impart new force to old truths, may ex¬ 
cite a new intereft in confidering truths 

* Dr. Johnfoa. 


which 
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which are known? Her concern for thefe 
engaging perfons extends beyond the tran- 
fient period of prefent intercourfe. It would 
fhed a ray of brightness on her parting 
hour, if fhe could hope that any caution here 
held out, any principle here fuggefted, any 
habit here recommended, might be of ufe to 
any one of them, when the hand which now 
guides the pen, can be no longer exerted in 
their fervice. This would be remembering 
their friend in a way which would evince 
the highefl: afTe&ion in them, which would 
confer the trueft honour on herfelf. 

JSarley Woody March ijl , i8* •. 
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CHAP. I. 

ChriJHanity an Internal Principle, 

CHRISTIANITY bears all the marks of a 
divine original. It came down from heaven, 
and its gracious purpofc is to carry us up 
!hither. Its Author is God. It was foretold 
from the beginning by prophecies which grew 
clearer and brighter as they approached the 
period of their accomplifhment. It was con¬ 
firmed by miracles which continued till the 
religion they illuflratcd was eftablifhed. It 
was ratified by the blood of its Author. Its 
doctrines are pure, fublime, confident. Its 
precepts juft and holy. Its worfhip is fpi- 
ritual. Its fervice reafoliable, and rendered 
practicable by the offers of Divine aid to 
human weaknefs. It is fan&ioned by the 
vol. i. b promife 
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promife of eternal happinefs to the faithful, 
and the threat of evcrlafting mifery to the 
difobedient. It had no coHufion with power, 
for power fought to crufli it. It could not 
be in any league with the world, for it fet 
out by declaring rtfelf the enemy of the 
world. It reprobated its maxims, it Ihewed 
the vanity of its glories, the danger of its 
riches, the emptinefs of its pleafures. 

Chriftianity, though rhe mod perfefl: rule 
of life that ever was devifed, is far from 
being barely a rule of life. A religion con- 
filling of a mere code of laws might have 
fufficed for man in a ftate of innocence. 
But man who has broken thefe laws cannot 
be faved by a rule which he has violated. 
"What conf lation could he find in the peru- 
fal of ftatuies, every one of which, bringing 
? fi\ fli conviction of his guilt, brings a frefh 
nfiurar.ee of his condemmuion. The chief 
©bicCfc of the Gofpcl is not to furnifh rules 
for the prefervulion of innocence, but to 
hold out the means of falvat'on to the guilty, 
it does not proceed upon a fuppofition, but 

a fact \ 
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a fact $ not upon what might have fuitcd 
man in a (late of purity, but upon what is 
fuitable to him in the exigencies of his fallen 
ftate. 

* 

This religion does not confift in an exter¬ 
nal conformity to practices which, though 
right in themfelves, may be adopted from 
human motives, and to anfwer fecular pur- 
pofes. It is not a religion of forms, and 
modes, and decencies. It is being tranf- 
fornied into the image of God. It is being 
like-minded with Chrift. It is confidering 
him as our fan&ification, as well as our 
redemption. It is endeavouring to live 
to him here that we may live with him 
hereafter. It is defiring earneftly to fur- 
render our will to his, our heart to the con¬ 
duct of his fpirit/our life to the guidance 
of his word. 

The change in the human heart- which 
the Scriptures declare to be neceflary, they 
reprofent to be not fo much an old prin¬ 
ciple improved as a new one created; not 
educed out of the former character, but 

b 2 infufed 
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infufed into the new one. This change 
is there expreffed in great varieties of 
language, and under different figures of 
fpccch. Its being fo frequently deferibed, 
or figuratively intimated in almoft every 
part of the volume of infpiration, entitles 
the doctrine itfclf to reverence, and ouglit 
to fliield from obloquy the obnoxious terms 
in which it is fometimes conveyed. 

j 

The facred writings frequently point out 
the analogy between natural ami iniritua! 
things. The fame fpirit which in the creation 
of the world moved upon the face of the 
waters, operates on the human character to 
produce a new heart and a new life. By 
this operation the affections and faculties of 
the man receive a new impuife—his daik 


underihindiiii* is illuminated, his rebellious 
will is fubdut k his irregular dcfires are rec¬ 
tified j his judgment is informed, his imagi¬ 
nation is 'haili/ d. Ins incl'nations ar«? fanc- 
fified; his hopes and fcr.n are directed to 
their true and adequate end. Heaven 
becomes the object of his ho[ es, an etci nal 

reparation 
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reparation from God the objefl of his fears* 
Ilis love of the world is tranimitted into the 
love of God. The lower faculties are preffed 
into the new fervice. The fenfes have a 
higher direftion. The whole internal frame 
and conftitution receive a nobler bent; the 
intents and purpofes of the mind a fub- 
limer aim $ his alpirations a loftier flight; 
his vacillating defires find a fixed objeft ; 
his vagrant purpofes a fettled home; his 
difappointed heart a certain refuge* That 
heart, no longer the worfliipper of the world, 
is (Iruggling to become its conqueror. Our 
blcffed Redeemer, in overcoming the world, 
bequeathed us his command to overcome it 
alio; but as he did not give the command 
without the example, fo he did not give the 
example without the offer of a power to 
obey the command. 

Genuine religion demands not merely an 
external profeflion of our allegiance to God, 
but an inward devotednefs of ourfclves to 
his fervice. It is not a recognition, but a 
dedication. It puts the Chriflian into a new 

b 3 flats 
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ftate of things, a new condition of being* 
It raifes him above the world while he lives 
in it. It difperfes the illufions of fenfe, by 
opening his eyes to realities in the place of 
thofe lhadows which he has been purfuing. 
It prefents this world as a fcene whofe ori¬ 
ginal beauty Sin has darkened and difor- 
dered, Man as a ’hclplcfs and dependent 
creature, Jcfus Chrift as the repairer of all 
the evils which fm has caufed, and as our 
reftoror to holincfs and happinefs. Any 
religion ihort of this, any, at Jeaft, which has 
not this for its end and object, is not that 
religion which the Gofpel has prefented to 
ns, which our Redeemer came down on 
earth to teach us by his precepts, to illuftrate 
by his example, to confirm by his death, and 
to confummate by his refurre&ion. 

If Chriftianiry do not always produce thefc 
happy effects ro the extent here reprefented, 
it has always a tendency to produce them. 
If we do not fee .he progrefs to be fuch as the 
Gofpel annexes to the transforming power 
of true religion, it is not owing to any defeft 
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in the principle, but to the remains of fin in 
the heart; to the imperfe&ly fubdued cor¬ 
ruptions of the Chriftian. Thofe who are 
very lincerc are ftill very imperfect. They 
evidence their finccrity by acknowledging' 
the lownefs of their attainments, by lament¬ 
ing the remainder of their corruptions# 
Many an humble Chriftian whom the world 
reproaches with being extravagant in his 
zeal, whom it ridicules for being enthufiaftic 
in his aims, and rigid in his pra&ice, is 
inwardly mourning on the very contrary 
ground. lie would bear their cenfurc more 
cheerfully, but that he feels his danger lies 
in the oppofue direction* He is fecretly 
abafuig himfclf before his Maker for not 
carrying far enough that principle which he 
is accufcd of carrying too far. The fault 
which others find in him is excefs. The 
fault he finds in himfelf is deficiency* He 
is, alas! too commonly right. His enemies 
fpeak of him as they hear. He judges of 
himfelf as he feels. But, though humbled 
to the duflt by the deep fenfe of his own 

b 4 unwor- 
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unworthinefs, he is tc ftrong in the Lord, 
aiid in the poWer of his might.” “ He has,” 
fays the venerable Hooker, ** a (hepherd 
full of kindnefs, full of care, and full of 

I ' 

power.” His prayer is not for reward but 
pardon. His plea is not merit but mercy; 

. but then it is mercy made fire to him by 
the promife of the Almighty to penitent 
believers. 

The miftake of many in religion appears 
to be, that they do not begin with the be¬ 
ginning. They do not lay their foundation 
in the per|l$(ion that man is by nature in a 
Rate of Venation from God. They con- 
fider him rather as an imperfect than as a 
fallen creature. They allow that he requires 
to be improved, but deny that he requires 
St thorough renovation of heart. 

* But genuine .Chriftianity can never be 
grafted on an> other ftock than the apoftacy 
6 f man. The defign to re-inftate beings 
who have hot fallen j* to propofe a reftora- 
tion. without a previous lofs, a cure where 

there was nib radical difeafe, is altogether an 

*» • t 

- ' : inepn* 
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incongruity which would feem too palpably 
to require confutation, did we not fo fre<. 
qucntly fee the do&rine of redemption main* 
tamed by thofe who deny that man was in 
a Hate to require fuch a redemption. But 
would Chrift have been fent “ to preach, 
deliverance to the captive,?* if there had been 
no captivity ; and “ the opening of the.pri- 

* j “* 

fon to them that were bound,” had there 
been no prifon, had men been in no bon- 

<i 

dage ? 

We are aware that many conlider the 
doctrine in queftion as a bold' charge 
again ft our'Creator. But may we not ven¬ 
ture to alk, Is it not a bolder charge againft 
God’s goodnefs to prefume that he had 
made beings originally wicked, and ggaiftft 

^ * it % * 

God’s veracity to believe, that having made., 
fuch beings- he pronounced them, “ good ?” 

Is not that doCtrine more, reafonable which 
is exprefled -or implied , in ./every part of 
Scripture, that the moral corruption of 
our firft r parent has been entailed on his * 
whole pofterity j that from thfs corruption 

b 5 they 
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they are no moue exempt than from natural 
death? 

We muft not, however, think falfely of 
our nature $ we muft humble but not de¬ 
grade it. Our original brightneis is db- 
fcured, but not extinguished. If We con¬ 
sider ourfelves in our natural ftate, our 
eftunation cannot be too low$ when we 
reflect at what a price we have been bought, 
we can hardly over-rate ourfelves in the view 
of immortality. 

If, indeed, the Almighty had left us to 
the confequences of our natural ftate, we 
might, with more colour of reafon, have 
mutinied againft his juftice. But when we 
fee how graciouily he has turned our very 
iapfe into an occasion of improving our con¬ 
dition ftow from this evil he was pleafed to 
advance us to a greater good than we had 
loft y how that life which was forfeited may 
be reftored f how, by grafting the redemp¬ 
tion of man on the very'circumftance of his 
fall, he has raifed him to the capacity of a 
higher condition than that which he has for* 

feited. 
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felled, and to a happimefs fuperior to that 
from which he fell—What an ijjipreffion 
does this give us of the immeafurable wif* 
dom and goodnefs of God, of the unfearch* 
able riches-of Chrift i 

The . religion which it is the objeft of theft 
pages to recommend, has been fometimes 
mifunderftood, and not feldorti mifrepra* 
fented. It has been defcribed as an unprc* 
duftive theory, and ridiculed as a fanciful' 
extravagance. For the fake of diftin&ion 
it is here called, The Religion of the heart*' 
There it fubfifts as the fountain of Spiritual 
life , thence it fends forth, as from the central 
feat of its exigence, fuppties of life and 

«r ’ 

warmth through the whole frame; there is 
the foul of' virtue* there is the vital prin* 
ciple which animates the whole b&ttg of a[ 
Chriftiah. . 

This religion happen the fupport and- 
eonfolation of th ^B gs believer in all ages 
of the Chujfch, Thid it has been perverted 
both by tiie ^doyftered and! the un-cloy- - 
ftered styftic, not merely to promote at* 

b 6 . ftra&ion 
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ftraflion of mind, but inactivity of life, mates 
nothing againft the principle itfelf. What 
doftrine of the New Teftament has not 
been made to fpeak the language of its 
injudicious advocate, and turned into arms 
againft' fome other do&rine which it was 
never meant to oppofe ? 

Bat if it: lias been carried to si blameable 


excels by the pious error of holy men, it 
has alfo been adopted by the lefs innocent 
’ fanatic, and abufed to the moft pernicious 
'purpofes. His extravagance has furniflied 
to the enemies' of internal rejigion, argu¬ 
ments, or rather inve£tives, againft the 

* e 

4 found and foberexercifes of genuine piety. 
They feize every occafion to reprefent it as if 
it were crimihal, as the foe of morality; ri- 
1 diculous, as the infallible teft, of an unfound 
- mind; mifchievoUs, as hoftile to aCtive vir¬ 


tue, and defl.ru£hve as the bane , of public 
«fii? 


But if thefe chafcge&fifcreally well founded, 
then were th£ br ; ghteft luminaries" of the 
Chriftian Church-—then were Horne, and 


Porteus,. 
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Porteus, and Beverklge; then were Hooker, 
and Taylor, and Herbert j Hppkfos, Leigh¬ 
ton, and Uiher j Howe, 'Doddridge, and 
Baxter; Ric|i$y, Jewell, and Hooper; —- 
then were Chtyfofteme, and Auguftine, the 
Reformers and the Fathers; then were the 
goodly fellowfhip of the Prophets, then were 
the noble army of Martyrs* then were the 
glorious company of the Apoftles, then was 
tlie Difciple whom Jefns loved, then was 
Jcfus himfelf — 1 fhudder at the implication 
— dry fpeculatifts, frantic enthufiafts, ene¬ 
mies to virtue, and lubvert£rs,of the public 
weal# 

Thofe who difbelieve, or deride, or rejeft 
this inward religion, are much to be com- 
paffionated* Their belief that no fuch prin¬ 
ciple exifts^ will, it is to be feared, effectually 4 
prevent its exifling in themfelves, at leaft, 
while they make their own ftate the meafure 
of their general judgment. Not beingfepf- 
jfible of: the required difpofitions, in their 
own hearts, they eftablifl* this as a proof pf 

6 its 
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its impoffibilky in all ^cdfes» This ; perfua* 
lion, as * long* as they maintain it, will 
affuredly exclude the reception of divine 
truth. Whatthfcy affert can be true in no 

cafe, cannot be true in their own; Their 

■' *■ ■ 

hearts will be barfed again!! any influence 
in the power of which they do "not .believe. 
They will not defire it; -they will not pray 
for it, except in the Liturgy, where it is the 
decided language: They will not addi£t them- 
felves to, thole pious exercifes to which it 
invites them, exercifes which it evef loves 
and cherilhes. Thus they expe£t the end, 


but avoid, the way which leads to it.; they 
indulge the hope of glory, while they negled 
or pervert the means of grace. But let not 
the formal religionift, who has, probably, 

i 

never fought, and, therefore, never obtained 
any fenfe -of the-fpiritual mercies of Goa, 
conclude that there is, therefore, no fuch 
ftate. IBs havingmo conception of it Sr no 
more proof that ho fuch ftps exifts, than 


it is a proof that the ; cheering* beams-of a 

/* • ’ g«?n?d. 
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genial clitoate have no exigence betaufe the 
inhabitants of the frozen zone have never 
felt them. 

Where our awn heart and experience do 
notilluftrate thefe truths*praCHcally, fo as to 
afford us fome evidence of their reality, let 
us examine our minds, and faithfully follow 
up our convictions; let us enquire whether 
God has really been wanting in the accom- 
plifhment of his promifes, or whether we 
have not been fadiy deficient in yielding to 
thofe fuggeftions of confcience which are 
the motions of his fpirit? Whether we 
have not neglefted to implore the aids of 
that Spiritj whether we have not, in .various 
mftances, refitted them? Let us afk our* 
fetves—have we looked up to our heavenly 
father with humble dependence for the fep- 
plies of his grace? or have we prayed for 
thefe 4>leffings only as a form, and having 
acquitted ourfelves .of the form, do we 
continue to lijje as if we had not fo prayed ? 
Having repeatedly implored his direction, 
do we endeavour to fubmit ourfelves to its 

guidance ? 
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guidance? Having prayed that his will may 
be done, do we never ftoutiy fet up our own 
will in eontradi&ion to his ? 

If, then, we receive riot the promifed fup- 
port and comfort, thp failure iriuft reft 
fomewhere. It lies between him who has 
promifed, and him to whom the promife is 
made. There is no other alternative ; 
would it not be blafphemy to transfer the 
failure to God ? Let us not, then, reft till 
we have cleared up the difficulty. The 
fpirits link, and the faith fails, if 5 after a 
continued round of .reading and prayer; 
after having, for years, conformed to the 
letter of the command ; after having frru- 
puloufly brought in our talc of outward 
duties; we find ourfelves juft where we 
werJ at fetting out. ■ ^ 

We complain juftly of our own weaknefs, 
and truly plead our inability as a rcafon 
why we cannot ferve Ggji,as w F e ought. 
Ttys infirmity, its nature* ajid its meafure, 
God knows far more exa£Uy than we know 
it; yet he knows that, with the help which 

he 
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he offers us, we can both love and obey 
him, or he novel* would have made it our 
qualification for heaven. He never would 
have faidj * g give me thy heart” — u feek 
ye my face” — u add to your faith virtue” 

— “ have a right heart and a right fpiri*” 

— e< ftrcngthen the things that remain”*— 
ye will not come to me that ye might 

have life”— had not all thefe precepts a 
definite meaning, had not all thefe been 
prafticable duties. 

Can we fuppofe that the omnifeient God 
would have given thefe unqualified com¬ 
mands to powerlefs, incapable, uiiimpreffible 
beings ? Can we iuppofe that he would com¬ 
mand paralyzed creatures to walk, and then 
condemn them for not bemg able to move ? 
He knows it is true, our natural imp rtence, 
but he knows, becaule he confers, oar f aper- 
induced ftrength. Ihcre is fcarceh a com¬ 
mand in the whole Scripture which has not 
either immediately, or in f^ne oth^r pait, a 
corresponding prayer, and a coirefponding 
promife. 4 If it fays in one place “ get thee 

a new 
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a new heart” —-it fays in another ?? a near 
heart wifi I giwibat -and in a third 
* make me a clean, heart*” For it>i&worth 

i 1 * * * s 

obferving that.a.diligent enqufrer,may trace 
every where this threefold unipn. If God 
commands by Saint Paul 4 * let not jin reign 
in. y^our mortal body,” he premifes by the 
lame Apoftle, “ Sin fliall w/ have dominion 
over you$” — while, to complete the tri¬ 
partite agreement, he makes David pray 
that his u fins may not have dominion over 
him.” , 

The Saints of old, fo far from fetting up 
on the flock of their own independent vir¬ 
tue, feem to have had no idea of any light 
but what was imparted, of any ftrcngth but. 
what w£s communicated to them from above* 
— Hear their importunate petitions! — u O 
(end forth thy light afcd thy truth I”*--* 
Mark, their grateful declaration^! — M The 
Lord is myftrgngth and my falvation!” — 
Qbferye their cdrdial acknowledgements'! 
f< Biefc the Lord, O m^fpul, an&all that is*, 
within me blefe bish$Iy name*” & 

' • ^Though 
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Though, we mud be careful not to miftake 
for'the divine Agency thofe impulfe# which 
prefend to operate independently of external 
revelation ;whi£h have little reference to it; 
which fet themfelves aboveitjJt is, however, 
that powerful agency “which fandifies all 
means, renders all external revelation effec* 

■ i , 

tual. —»Notwithftanding that all the truths 
of religion, all the doflrines of falvaticn* 
are contained in the Holy Scriptures, thefe 
very Scriptures require the influence of that 
Spirit which didated them to produce an 
influential faith. This Spirit, by enlighten* 
ing the. mind, converts the rational perfua* 

■ lion, brings the intelle&ual conviftion of di¬ 
vine truth conveyed in the New Teftamentr, 
into an operative principle. A man, front 
reading, examining, and enquiring, may at¬ 
tain to fuch a reafonabte affurance of the 
truth of revelation as will remove all doubts 
from his own mind, and even enable him to 
refute the objections of others; but this bate 
intelledual faithalon^will not operate againft 
his corrupt afiedidhs^ will&liot cure his be* 

■ fetting 
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fetting fin, will not conquer his rebellious 
will, and may not therefore be an efficacious 
principle* A mere faiflorical faith, the meiy 
evidence of fafts with the foundeft reafon- 
ings and deductions from them, may not be 
that faith which will fill him with all joy and 
peace in believing* 

An habitual reference to that Spirit which 
animates the real Chriflian is fo far from 
excluding, th$t it flrengthens the truth of 
revelation, but never contradicts it. The 
word of God is always in unifon with his 
fpirit. His fpirit is never in oppofition to 
his word. Indeed that this influence is not 
an imaginary thing is confirmed by the whole 
tenor of Scripture. We are aware that we 
are treading on dangerous, becaufe difputed 
ground; for among the fafhionable curtail¬ 
ments of Scripture doCtrines, there is not 
one truth whic!^ has been lopped from the 
modern creed with a more unfparmg hand; 
no-one, the def» ice of which excites more 
fufpicicm againft its advocates. But if it had 
been a mere phantom* fhould we with fuch 

jealous 
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jealous Iteration, have been cautioned againft 
Hfegle&ing or oppofing it ? If the holy Spirit 
could not be u grieved,” might not be 
48 quenched,” were not likely to be 44 re<* 
liftedthat very fpirit which proclaimed 
the prohibitions would never have faid 
48 grieve not,” 48 quench not,” 48 refift 
not.” The Bible never warns us againft 
imaginary evil, nor courts ua to imaginary 
good. If then we refufe to yield to its 
guidance, if we r^jeCt its directions, if we 
fubmit not to its gentle perfnafions, for fuch 
they are, and not arbitraly compulsions, we 
Hull never attain to that peace and liberty 
which are the privilege, the promifed reward 
of lwcere Chiiftians. 

In {peaking of that peace which paffeth 
undei {landing, wc allude not lo thofc illumi¬ 
nations and raptnres, which, if God has in 
feme inftanccs beftowed them, he has na 
where pledged him r to beftow : but of 
that rational yet elevated Lope w hich flows 
from an affuied ptrfuafion of the paternal 
love of our heavenly Father $ of that 48 fecret 

* ©f 
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of the Lord / 1 which he himfelf has allured 
us, “ is with them that fear him,;” of that 
life and power of religion which are the 
privilege of thofe <s who abide under the 
lhadow of the Almightyof thofe who 
•* know in whom they have believed;” of 
thofe u who walk not after the flefh but 
after the fpirit;” of thofe “ who endure as 
feeing him who is invifiblc.” 

Some people reafon as if it were the ob¬ 
ject of divine influences to blind and not to 
enlighten, to miflead and not to guide, to 
create confufion, not regularity, eccentricity, 
not order; while the oppofite clafs actually 
convert this facred agency into a diforderly 
principle. It is eafy to talk of religion with¬ 
out this divine aid, but impoffible to produce 
it. In the oppofitfe cafe, it is not difficult 
to inflame the imagination, but it i& very 
difficult to reform the heart. 

Many faults may be committed where 
thcrgJs neverthelefs a firicere defire to pleafe 
God. Many infirmities are confident with 
a cordial love of o&r Redeemer. Faith 
7 may 
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CHAP. II. 

Chnjhamty a Practical Principle • 

IF God be fhe Author of our fpiritual life, 
the root irom which we derive the vital 
principle, with daily fupplies Co maintain 
this vitality, then the beft evidence we 
can give that we have received feme* 
thing of this principle, is an unreferved 
dedication of ourfelves to the actual promo¬ 
tion of his glor). No man ought to flatter 
hlmfelf that he is in the favour of God, 
whole life is not confecrated to the fervice of 
God. Will it not be the only unequivocal 
pi oof ol fuch a confeeration, that he be more. 
ze<i ou of good works than tfaofe who, dif*. 
allowing the principle on which 
them, do not even pretend to he a&uate^h? 
any fuch motive ? # * a# 

Ihe fineft theory neve& 
man to Heaven. Religion of notions 
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which occupies the mind, without filling the 
tleart, may obftrud, but cannot advance the 
falvatxon of men. If thefe notions are falfe, 
th£y are moll pernicious; if true and not 
•operative, they aggravate guilt; if unim¬ 
portant though not unjuft, they occupy the 
place which belongs to nobler obje&s, and 
fink the mind below its proper level; fub- 
flituting the things which only ought not to 
be left undone, in the place of thofe which 
ought to be done ; and caufing the grand 
eifentials not to be done at all. Such a 
religion is not that which Chrift came to 
leach mankind. 

All the dodirines of the Gofpel are prac¬ 
tical principles. The word of God was not 
written, the Son of God was not incarnate, 
the Spirit of God was not given, only that 
Chriftians might obtain right views, and 
polfefs juft notions. Religion is fomething 
more than mere rorredtnefsof intelledl, juft- 
jiefs of conception^: and exadtnefs of judg¬ 
ment. It is a life-giving principle. It mull 
fceinfu&d into the habit* as well as govern 
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m the underftanding ; it mud regulate the 
will as well as dire& the creed* It mud not 
only caft the opinions into a right frame, 
but the heart into a new mould* It is a 
transforming as well as a penetrating prm* 
ciple. It changes the taftes, gives activity 
to the inclinations, and, together with a new 
heart, produces a new life* 

Chriftianity enjoins the feme temper, the 
fame fpirit, the fame difpofitions on all its 
real profeffors. The a&, the performance, 
mufl depend on circumftanees which db 
not depend on us* The power of doing 
good is withheld from many, from whom, 
however, the reward wilt not be withheld* 
If the external a & conftituted the whole 
value of Chriftan virtue, then mud the 
Author of all good be himfelf the Author of 
injuftice, by putting it out of the power of 
multitudes to fulfil his own commands, hi 
principles, in tempers, in fervent defires, 
in holy endeavours, confifts the very offence 
of Chridian duty* * * 1 
Nor mud we fondly attach cgirfelves to 
the practice of fome particular virtue, or 

c 3 • value 
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Value ourfelves exclufively on fome favomift 
quality; nor muft we wfep ourfelves up in 
the performance of fome individual attions 
as if they formed the Fum of "Chriftian duty. 
But we muft embrace the whole law of God 
in all its afpe&s, bearings, and relations. 
We muft bring no fancies* no partialities, 
no prejudices, no exclufive choice or rejec¬ 
tion, into our religion, but take it as we 
find it, knd obey it as we receive it, as it is 
exhibited in die Bible without addition, cur¬ 
tailment, or adulteration. 

Nor muft we pronounce* on a chara&er 
by a fingle a&ion really bad, or apparently 
good; if fo, Peter’s denial would render 
him the pbjeft of our execration, while we 
fcould have judged, favourably of the pru¬ 
dent economy of Judas. The cataftrophe 
of the latter viho does not know? while the 


other became a glorious martyr to that 
Matter whom, in. a moment of infirmity, 
he had denied. 



Piety altogether fpiritual, difcerine&ed 

all outward circumftances; a religion 

* _ _ 
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of pure meditation*and abflraded devotion*, 
was not made ficn^fo compound, fo imper- 
fed a creature as man- There have," indeed, 
been a few fublime fpirits, not * 6 touch’d 
but rap’t, v who, totally cut off from the 
world, feem aim oft to have literally foared 
above this terrene region $ who almoft ap¬ 
pear to have ftolcn the fire of the Seraphim, 
and to have bad no bufinefs on earth, bulker 
keep alive the celeftiaj flame* They would, 
however, have approximated more nearly 
to the example of their Divine Mafter, the 
great ftandard pnd only perfed model, had 
they combined a more diligent difeharge of 
the adive duties and beneficences of life 
with their high devotional attainments. 

But; while we are in little danger of imi¬ 
tating, let us not too harfhly eenfure the 
pious error of, thefe fublimated fpirits* 
Their number is final!. Their example is 
not catching. Their etherial fire is not 
likely, by fpreading, to inflame the world. 
The world will take due care not to some 
ia con tad with it, while its diftant light and 
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warmth may caft, accidentally, a not unufefuri 
ray on the cold-hearted and the worldly. 

But from this final! number of refined 
but inoperative beings, we do not intend to 
draw our notions of pra&ical piety. God 
did not make a religion for thefe few excep¬ 
tions to the general (late of the world, but 
for the world at large; for beings aftive, 
btfy, reftlefs; whofe activity he, by his 
word, diverts into its proper channels; 
whofe bufy fpirit is there dire&ed to the 
common good; whofe refUeffnefs, indicating 
the unfatisfa&orinefs of all they find on 
earth, he points to a higher deftination. 
Were total feclufion and abftraftion defigned 
to have been the general ftate of the world, 
God would have given men other laws, 
other rules, ot 1 er faculties, and other em¬ 
ployments. 

There is a ciafs of vifionary but pious 
writers, who feem to fhoot as far beyond the 
mark, as mere moralifls fall fhort of it. 
Meftof low views and grok minds may be 

^ faid 
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faid to be wife below what is written, while 
thofe of too fubtile refinement are wife above 
it. The one grovel in the duft from the 
inertnefs of their intelle&ual faculties; while 
the others are loft in the clouds by ftretch- 
ing them beyond their appointed limits* 
The one build fpiritual caftles in the air, 
in (lead of erecting them on the a holy 
ground” of Scripture; the other lay tUeif 
foundation in the land inftead of refting it 
on the rock of ages. Thus, the fuperftruc* 
turc of both is equally unfound. 

God is the fountain from which 11 the 
dreams of goodnefs flow; the centre from 
which all the rays of bleffednefe diverge* 
All our actions are only good, as they have 
a reference to him : the ftreams muft revert 
back to their fountain, the rays muft con¬ 
verge again to their centre. 

If love of God be the governing principle, 

this powerful fpring will aftuate all the 

« 

movements of the rational machine. The 
cfTence of religion docs not fo much confift 
in actions as affc&ions. Though right ac- 
. c 5 tions, 
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tions, therefore, as from an excefs of courtefy, 
they are commonly termed, may be per¬ 
formed where there are no right affeCtions \ 
yet are they a feire carcafe, utterly deftitute 
of the foul, and, therefore, of the fubftance 
of virtue. But neither can affections fub- 
fiantially and truly fubfift without producing 
right actions \ for never let it be forgotten 
that a pious inclination which has not life 
and vigour fufficient to ripen into aCfc when 
the occafion prefents itfelf, and a right 
aCtion which does not grow out of a found 
principle, will neither of them have any 
place in % the account of real goodnefs. A 
good inclination wiU be conti ary to fin, but 
a mere inclination will not fubdue tin. 

The love of God, as it is the fource of 
every right aCti^n and feeling, fo is it the 
only principle w mch ncceflarily involves the 
love of our fellow-creatures. As man we* 
do not love man. There is a Jove of par¬ 
tiality but n$>t of benevolence; of fenfibility 
but not of philanthropy; oMriends and fa-* 
vcmSfes, of parties,and focieties, but not of 

man 
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man collectively. It is true we may, and do,, 
without this principle, relieve his diflreffes, 
but we do not bear with his faults# We 
may promote his fortune, bet. we do not' 
forgive his offences; above all, we are not 
anxious for his immortal interefts. We 
could not fee him want without pain, but 
we can fee him fin without emotion. We 
could not hear of a beggar periihing at otir 
door without horror, but wq can, without 
concern, witnefs an acquaintance dying 
without repentance. 1$ it not ftrange that 
we mull participate fomething of the divine 
nature, before we can really love the human? 
It feems, indeed, to be an infenfibility to fin, 
rather than want of benevolence to mankind, 
that makes us naturally pity their temporal 
and be carelefs of their fpiritual wants; but 
does not this very infenfibility proceed from 
the want of love to God ? 

As it is the habitual frame, and predomi¬ 
nating difpofition, which arc the jtrue mea- 
fure of virtue, incidental good actions ante 
no certain criterion of the Irate of the heart; 
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for who is there, who does not occafionally 
do them? Having made fome progrefs in 
attaining this difpofition, we mud not fit 
down fatisfied with propenfities and inclina¬ 
tions to virtuous aftions, while we reft fhort 

< 

of their aftual exercife. If the principle be 
that of found Chriftianity, it will never be 
inert. While we fhall never do good with 
any great effeft, till we labour to be con¬ 
formed, in fome meafure, to the image of 
God; we Ihall beft evince our having ob¬ 
tained fomething of that conformity, by a 
courfe of fteady and aftive obedience to 
God* 

Every individual fhould bear in mind, that 
he is fent into this world to aft a part in it. 
And though one may have a more fplendid, 
and another a more obfeure part affigned 
him, yet the aftor of each is equally, k 
awfully accountable. Though God is not a 
hard, he is an exaft Mafter. Ilis forvice, 
though not a fevere, is a reafonable fervice. 
He accurately proportions his r equations to 
lfi$ gifts. If he does not expeft that one 

talent 
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talent ihould be as produ&ive as five, yet to 
even a Angle talent a proportionable refpon- 
libilityis annexed. 

He who has faid u Give me thy heart/* 
will not be fatisfied with lefs $ he will not 
accept the praying lips, nor the mere hand 
of Charity^ as fubftitutes. 

A real Chriftian will be more juft, fober, 
and charitable than other men, though he 
will not rtft ior falvation on juftice, fobriety, 
or charity. He will perform the duties they 
en]oin, in the fpirit of Chriftianity/* as in- 
ftanccs of devout obedience, as evidences of 
a heart devoted to God. 

All virtues, it cannot be too often re¬ 
peated, are fanQified or unhallowed accord¬ 
ing to the principle which di&ates them; 
and will be accepted or reje&ed accordingly* 
This principle, kept in due exercife, becomes 
a habit, and every a£t ftrengthens the incli¬ 
nation, adding vigour to the principle and 
pleafure to the performance. 

We cannot be faid to be real Chriftians, 
till religion become our animating motive, 

our 
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our ^predominating principle and purfuit, as 
much as worldly things are the.predominat- 
ing motive, principle, and purfuit of worfdly 
men* 

New converts, it is faid, are mofl zealous, 
but they are not always the moll perfevering. 
If their tempers are warm, and they have 
only been touched on the fide of their paf- 
fions* they Hart eagerly, march rapidly, and 
are full of confidence in their own flrength. 
They too often judge others with little 
charity^ and themfelves with little humility. 
While they accufe thofe who move fteadily 
of Handing ftill, they fancy their own courfe 
will never be flackened. If their converfion 
be not folid, religion,^ in lofing its novelty, 
lofea its power. Theirfpeeddeclines. -Nay, 
it will be happy if their motion become not 
retrograde. Thofe who are truly fincere, 
will commonly be ptrfevering. If their fpeed ' 
ft left eager, it ft mOfc Heady. As they 
kiiL '^heir own heart more, they difeover its 
decggRilnefs,< and learn to diftruH * then** 
felxes* As they become more humble in 

fpiritv 
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fpirit they become more charitable in judg¬ 
ing. As they grow more firm in principle 
they grow more exaft ift conduft. 

The rooted habits of a religious life may 
indeed lofe their prominence^ becaufe they 
are become more indented. If they are not 
emboffed it is becaufe they are burnt in. 
Where there is uniformity and confiftency 
in the whole character, there wiH be Hfctle 
relief in an individual aftion. A good dcsed 
will be lefs fluking in an eflablrfhed C hrif- 
tian than a deed lefs good in one wh<#had 
been previoufly carekfs; good aftions being 
his exptfled duty and his ordinary practice. 
Such a Ghriftian indeed, when his right 
habits ceafe to be Aew and ftriking, may 
fear that he is declining : but his quiet and 
confirmed courferis a furer evidence than 
the more early Harts of charity, or fits of 
piety, which may have drawn more attention 
and obtained more applaufe. 

Again; we fhould cultivate ntofl affidu- 
oufly, becaufe the work is moft difficult, 
thofe graces which are molt oppofite to our 

? natural 
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natural temper; the value of our good 
-qualities depending much on their being 
produced by the viftory over fome natural 
wrong propenfity. The implantation of a 
virtue is the eradication of a vice. It will 


coft one man more to keep down a rifnig 
paflion than to do a brilliant deed. It will 
try another more to keep back a fparkling 
but corrupt thought, which his wit had 
fuggefted, but which his religion chocks, 
than it would to give a large fuin in charity. 
A real Chriftian being deeply fenfibleof the 
worthleffnefs of any a&ions, which do not 
fpring from the genuine 1 fountain, will aim 
at fuch an habitual conformity to the Divine 
image, that to perform all a£ts of juftice, 
charity, kindnefs, temperance, and every 
kindred virtue, may become the temper, 
the habitual, tl;<* abiding ftate of his heart; 


that like natural dreams they may flow 
fpontaneoufly from the living fource. 

^radlical Chridianity, then, is the aftual 
Operation of Cbridian principles. It is lying 


dn the watch for occafions to exemplify 

jF them* 
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them. It is “ exercifing ourfelves unta 
godlinefs.” A Chriftian cannot tell in the 
morning what opportunities he may have 
of doing good during the day $ but if he be 
a real Chriftian, he can tell that he will try 
to keep his heart open, his mind prepared, 
his affefiions alive to do whatever may occur 
in the way of duty. He will, as it were, 
ftand in the way to receive the orders of 
Providence. Doing good is his vocation* 
Nor does the young artifan bind himfelf by 
firmer articles to the rigid performance of 
his mafter’s woik, than the indentured 
Chnftian to the a£ti\c fervice of that Divine 
Maftcr who himfelf “ went about doing 
good.” He rejects no duty which comes 
within the lphere of his calling, nor does he 
think the work he is employed in a good one, 
if he might be doing a better. His having 
well acquitted himfelf of a good a£tion, is fo 
far from furnifhing him with an excufe for 
avoiding the next, that it is a pew reafon 
for his embarking in it* He looks not at 
the work which he hjts accomplilhed j but 

i on 
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on that which he has to do. His views are 
always profpeftive. His charities are fcarcely 
limited by his power. His will knows no 
limits. Hi* fortune may have bounds* His 

benevolence has none. He is, in mind and 

* 

defire, the benefaftor of every miferable 
man* His heart is open to all the diftreffed ; 
to the houfehold of faith it overflows* 
Where the heart is large, however fmail 
the ability, a thoufand ways of doing good 
will be invented. Chriftian charity is a 
great enlarger of means. Chriflian felf- 
denfal negatively accomplifties the purpofe 
of the favourite of fortune in the fables qf 
the Nurfery: -—IF it cannot fill the purfc by 
a wifh, it will not empty it by a vanity. It 
provides for others by abridging from itfelf. 
Having carefully defined what is neceffary 
and becoming, it$Uows of no encroachment 
on' its definition. Superfluities it will lop, 
vanities it will cut off"/ The^devifer of liberal 
things find means of effecting them, 
wlu^ftr the indolent appear incredible,-to* 
tim^ovetous fthpoffible^ Chriftian bene* 
f* 'Ifo. licence 
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licence takes a large fweep. That circum¬ 
ference cannot be fmall, of which God is 
the centre* Nor does religious charity in a 
Chriftiaa ft and ftiU becaufe not kept in 
motion by the main fpring of the world. 
Money may fail, but benevolence will be 
going on. If he cannot relieve want, he 
may mitigate forrow. He may warn the 
inexperienced, he may inftruft the ignorant, 
he may confirm the doubting. The Chrif- 
tian will find out the cheapeft way of being 
good as well as of doing good. If he cannot 
give money, he may exercife a more difficult 
viituc; he may forgive injuries. Forgive 
nefs is the economy of the heart. A Chrif* 
tian will find it cheaper to pardon than to 
refent. Forgivenefs faves the expence of 
anger, the coft of hatred, the wafte of 
fpirits. It alfo puts the fopl into a fr^roe, 
which makes the practice of other virtues 
eafy. The achievement of a hard duty is a 
great abolifher of di fficujties. If4gte.it Occa- 
fxons do not arife, he will thankfully feize 
on ftnall ones. If he cannot glorify God 

by 
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by ferving others, he knows that he has 
always fomething to do at home $ forte evil 
temper to correft, fome wrong propensity 
to reform, fome crooked pradice to ftraiterr. 
He will never be at a lofs for employment*, 
while there is a fin or a mifery in the world ; 
he will never be idle, while there is a did refs 
to be relieved in another, or a corruption to 
be cured in his own heart* We have em« 
ployments affigned to us for every circum- 
ftance in life. When we are alone, we have 
our thoughts to watch j in the family, our 
tempers ; in company, our tongues. 

It will be a ted of our fincerity to our 
own hearts, and for fuch teds we Ihould 
anxioufly watch, if we are as afiiduous in 
following up our duty when only the favour 
of God is to be obtained by it, as in cafes 
where fubordinate confiderations are taken 
into the account; and bring their portion of 
influence. We mud therefore confrien*- 
tioufiy QMQffiie in what Ipirit we fulfil thofe 
parts of our-duty which lie more exclufively 
between our Creator and our confcience. 

Whether 
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Whether* we are as felicitous about our 
inward difpofitlon as about the ad of which 
that difpofition fhould be the principle. If 
our piety be internal and iincere we fhall 
lament an evil temper no Jtefs than an evil 
adion, confcious that though in its indul¬ 
gence we may efcape human cenfure, yet to 
the eye of Oinnifcience, as both lie equally 
open, both are equally offenfive. 

Without making any fallible human being 
our infallible guide, and eftablifhcd ftandard, 
let us make ufe of the examples of eminently 
pious men as incentives to our own growth 
in every Chriflian grace. A generous emu* 
lation of the excellencies of another is not 
envy. It is a fandification of that noble ex¬ 
citement which ftirred the foul of Themiflo- 
cles, when he declared that the trophies of 
Miltiades prevented him from Seeping. The 
Chriflian muff not flop here. He mufl imi¬ 
tate the Pagan hero in the ufe to which he 
converted hi6 refllefs admiration^^filah give 
him no repofe t3t he hifnfelf becaifae e^ltally 
iUuftrious by fervices Equally diftinguifhed 
with thofe of his riva^P^ 


But 
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But to the ChHftfcin is hold out in the 
facred volume not only models'Of human 
excellence but of divine perfe&ion, What 
an example of % difiaterefted goodnefs and 
unbounded kittdnefs, have we itl our Hea- 
venly Father, who is merciful over all his 
works, who diftributes comnidn bleffirfgs 
without diftindion, who bellows the necef- 
fary refrelhments of life, the Aiming fun 
and the rcfrelhing fliower, without waiting, 
as we are apt to do, for perfonal merit, or 
attachment, or gratitude; who does not 
look out for defert, but want, as a qualifi¬ 
cation for his favours; who does not alllid: 
willingly, who delights in the happinefs, 
and defires the falvation of all his children, 
wpo difpenfes his daily munificence, and 
bears with our daily offences; who in return 
for our violation of his laws, fupplies our 
neceffities, who waits patiently for our re¬ 
pentance, and even folicits us to have mercy 
on our oWn fouls! 

r- 

What a model for our humble imitation, 
is th&t Divine Perfon who was clothed with 

our 
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«mr humanity; who dwelt among us, that 
the pattern being brought near, might be 
rendered more engaging, the conformity 

T x 

1 >e made more practicable; whofe whole 
life was one unbroken feries of univerfal 
charity; who, in his complicated bounties, 
never forgot that man is compounded both 
of foul and body; who, after teaching the 
multitude, fed them; who repulfed none 
for being ignorant; was impatient with nor*© 
for being dull; defpifed none for being con¬ 
temned by the world; rejected none for 
being finners; who encouraged thofe whofe 
importunity others cenfured ; who in heal¬ 
ing fickneffes converted fouls, who gave 
bread, and forgave injuries! 

It will be the endeavour of the fincere 
Chriftian to illuftrate his devotions in the 


morning, by his aftions during the day. 
He will try to make his conduct a practical 
expofition of the divine prayer which made 


a part of them. He will defire hallow 
* * 

the name of*God,” to promote the enlarge¬ 


ment and “the coming” of the “ kingdom’ 
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of Chrift. He will endeavour to do and to 
fuffer his whole will $ “ to Forgive,” as he 
himfelf trulls that he is forgiven* He will 
refolve to avoid that temptation” into 
which he had been praying “ not to be led;” 
and he will labour to Ibun the u evil” 
from which he had been begging to be 
ft delivered.” He thus makes his prayers 
as praftical as the other parts of his religion, 
and labours to render his conduS as fpiritual 
as his prayers. The commentary and the 
text are of reciprocal application. 

If this gracious Saviour has left us a per- 
fc£t model for our devotion in his prayer, 
he has left a model no lefs perfeft for our 
pradtice in his Sermon. This divine Expo-' 
fition has been fometimes mifunderftood. 
It was not fo much a fupplement to a de- 
fedlive law, as the reftoration of the purity 
of a perfedl law from the corrupt interpre¬ 
tations of its blind expounders. Thefe per¬ 
rons had leafed to cohfider it as forbidding 
the principle of fin, and as only forbidding 
the aft. Chrift reftores it to its original 

* meaning. 
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meaning, fpreads it out in its due extent, 
{hews the largcnek of its dimenfions and 
the fpirit of its inftitution* He unfolds all 
its motions, tendencies, and relations. Not 
contenting htmfelf, as human ^egiflators 
are obliged to do, to prohibit a man the a& 
which is injui ions to others, but die inward 
temper which is prejudicial to himfelf* 
There cannot be a more ftriking inftanre, 
how emphatically every do&rine of the Got 
pel has a reference to pra&ical goodnefs, 
than is exhibited by St. Paul, in that mag* 
nificent picture of the Refurreftion, in his 


Epiftle to the Connthians, which our Church 
has happily fele&ed[, for the confolation of 
furvivors at the laft doling fcene pf mor¬ 
tality. After an inference, as triumphant 
as it is logical, that becaufe " Chrift is rifen, 
we (hall rife alfo; w after t£e mod pjbilo- 


fophical illuftration of the raifipg^of the b$dy 
from the duft, by the mpcefs of fa$m 
in the earth, and ^ 

mode of exiftqnce; after ftgft*. 

jugation of all thmgs to Redeemer, and 
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laying down the mediarori^ Kingdom; 
after Iketching with a. fer^ph’e ^aicil, the 
relative glqries of the celeilial and terreftrkl 
bodies; after exhaufting the grandeft images 
of qqsatxdl. nature, and the di&lution of 
natureufelf * after fueh adifplay of the fo- 
lemoities of the great 4ay f as‘makes this 
world and all its concerns ihrink into 
nothing: in fuch a moment, when, if ever 
the rapt Spirit might be fuppofed too highly 
wrought for ^precept and admonition—the 
apoftle wound up, as he was, by the energies 
of infpiratlon, - to the immediate view of the 
gleriiied ftate— 4 he lafttrumpet founding— 
ike change from mortal to immortality ef¬ 
fected in the twinkling of an eye—the fling 
of death drawn out—rviCtory inarched from 
the grave — then, r bya turn, as furprifing 
•as' it ?s beautiful, Sjsie, draws a concluflo^ as 
onexpe&edly praCjic&l as his premifes were 
gipnd aqflawfal my beloved 

\$ h ye ftidfaft, uumoveable, ah 

^henatoiip, bya&othjer quick ^anfition^ 

yefor> 
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reporting from the duty to the regard, and, 
'winding up the whole with an argument as 
powerful as his rhetoric had Ibeen fublime, 
he 'addsj — u foraftnuch as ye know that 
your lab6ur is not vain in the Lord*” 


j} a CHAP. 
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CHAP. IU. 

*Miftakes in Religion < t 

TO point out with precifion all the miftakes 
which exift in the prefent day, on the awful 
fubjeft of Religion, would far exceed the 
limits of this final! work. No mention 
therefore is intended to be made of the 
opinions or the practice of any particular 
body of people; nor will any notice be taken 
of any of the peculiarities of the numerous 
feCte and parties which have rifen up among 
us. It will be ftifficient for the prefent pur- 
pofe, to hazard fopie flight remarks on a 
few of thofe common claffes of characters 
which belong more or lefs to moll general 
bodies. * 

T|tere atporg many others, three dif¬ 
ferent forts of religious Profeffors, The re¬ 
ligion of,one confift? in a ftmgdy defence of 
what they themfelves pall orthodoxy, an 

attend* 
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attendance on public worfliij^ and a genera! 
decency of behaviour. In thef* views of 
religion, they are not a little appreheyfive 
of exccfs, not perceiving that their danger 
lies on the other fide. They are far fiorn 
rejecting faith or morals, but are fomewhat 
afraid of believing too much, and a little 
fcrupulous about doing too much, left the 
former be fufpe&ed of fanaticifm, and the 
latter of Angularity. Thefe Chriftians con- 
fider Religion at> a point, which they, by 
their regular obfervances, having attained, 
there is nothing further required but to 
maintain the point they have reached, by a 
repetition of the fame obfervances. They are 
therefore fatisfied to remain ftarionary, con- 
fidering that whoever has obtained his end, 
is of courfe faved the labour of purfuit; he 
is to keep his ground without troubling 
himfelf in fearching after a ti imaginary per- 
fe&ion. 

Thefe frugal Chriftians are afraid of 
nothing fo much as fuperfluity in their love, 
and fupererogklion in their obedience. This 
kind of fear however is always fuperflutftifc, 

d 3 but 
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bat moft efpecijiily in tfiofe who are troubled 
with the apprehenfion. They are apt to 
weigh in the nicely-poifed fcales of fcrupu- 
lous exa&nefs, the duties which mud of hard 
necefiky be done, and thofe which without 
much rift may be left undone ; compound* 
ing for a larger indulgence by the relinquifh- 
xnentof afinaller; giving up, through fear, 
a trivial gratification to which they are lefa 
inclined, and fnatching, doubting !y, as an 
equivalent at one they like better. The 
gratification in both cafes being perhaps fuch 
as a manly mind would hardly think worth 
contending for, even were religion out of 
the queftion. Nothing but love to God 
can conquer love of the world. One grain 
of that divine principle dropping in would 
make the fcaie of ftlf-indulgence kick the 
beam. 

Thefe perfbns dread nothing fo much as 
enthufiafm. Yet if to look for effects with* 
out their predifpofit-g caufes % to depend for 
Heaven on that to which Heaven was never 
promifedj be features of enthufiafot, then 
are they tfiemielves entlmfiafts. 

I he 
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The religion of a fecond <$afs, we have 
already defcribed in the two preceding chap¬ 
ters. It confifts in a heart devoted to it* 
Maker $ inwardly changed in its temper and 
difpofition, yet deeply fenfible of its remain¬ 
ing infirmities; continually afpiring however * 
to higher improvements in faith, hope, and 
charity, and thinking that “ the greateli of 
thefe is chanty” Thefe, by the former 
clafs, are reckoned enthufiafts, but they are 
in fad, if Chriftianity be true, ading on the 
only rational principles* If the do&rine* of 
the Gofpel have any foHdity, if its promifes 
haye ,aoy meaning, thefe Chriftians am 
building on no falfe ground. They hope 
that fubmiffion to the power of God, obedi¬ 
ence to his laws, compliance with his will, 
truft in his word, are, through the efficacy 
of the eternal fpirit, real evidences, becaufe 
they are vital ads of genuine faith ia Jefus 
Chrift. If they ptofefe not to place their 
reliance on works, they are however more 
zealous in performing them than the Others, 
who, grofeffing to depend on "their good 

j*4* t dee«fe 
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deeds for falvgtfion, are not always diligent 
in fecuring it by the very ifteans which they 
themfelves eftablilh ta be alone cfle&ual. 

There is a third clafsi—the high flown 

profefTor, who looks down from the giddy 

heights of Antinomian delufion on the other 

two, abhois the one and defpifes the other, 

concludes that the one is loft, and the other 
* 

in a fair way to be fo. r i hough perhaps not 
living himfelf in any courfe of immoi ality, 
which requires the fanftion of fuch dodhiife, 
he does not hefitate to imply, in his difeourfe, 
that virtue is heatheniih and good works 
fuperfluous, if not dangerous. He does not 
confider that though the Gofpel is an a& of 
oblivion to penitent finners, yet it no where 
promifes pardon to thofe who continue to 
live in a ftate of rebellion ag&inft God, and 
of difqbedience 'o his laws. He forgets to 
inlift to Qthcrs'that it is of little impoi tance 


even to believe that # fin is an evil, (which 
however they do '•ot always believe) while 


they perfift to Ihe in itj that to know every 
thing of duty except the doing it, is to o8e$d 

1 Cod 
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God with an^aggravation, ffomxvhich fg- 
ntii^ice i^feST is exempt. It is libt giving 
ouHe1ve$.up/to Chrift in a nAftielefs, inex~ 
pfie^Ie way, which will avail us. Godt 
loves, an 'bumhle, riot an audapous jf&ith. 
To fuppofe thaft'the blood of ChrJft rede£&$ 
us from fin, 7 wh^e'fin continued to pollute 
the foul, is to fuppoife an impdffibility; 'tb 
maintain that it is effectual for the falvafiori. 

not for the fanciification of the^finner, 
j§ to fuppofe that it afis like an amulet, an 
** incantation^ a" talifihan, which is to proiitfce 
its effefl: by operating oft the imagination 
and not on the difeafe. 

*i f 

The Religion which mixes with human 
paffions, ’and is fet on fire by then*, will 
make a. ftronger blaze thafi that light which 
fe from above, v^hicli^ fheds a "fteady arid 
lading brightnefs on " the 'jpjithi and 'corn* 
muni cates a fober bufjduribl^ Warmth" to 
^he' heart.. It is 4 ^(^S%te And- cbnftant; 
while the oth^r, ' likrij Ipbllnaj^/fir^ fed by 
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That religion which is tneYely ilfeted irt 
the paffions* is' not dnly Sable* rtf' wear itfeff 
out by ifs dwn inip^tttoftty, but to be driven 
out by foihe other pafiion.* The dominion 
of vibfent paflibiis is fltbrtr' They difpoflefe 
each Other* When relfgrcm has'had its day* : 
It givesWay to-the next uftirper* ? Its empire 
is no inore folid than it* flatting, when 
principle knd'reafon do riot* fix it bn the 
thfane. J -' 

The firft of the above cfafles Confided 
prudettce as the paramount virtue in Reli¬ 
gion; Their antipodes, the flaming pro* 
feffors, believe a burning zeal to be the ex- 
clufive grace. 1 ' They reverie Skint Paulas 
coltocat?on*'6f the three Chriftian graces, 
and thinkthiat the gtfeateft of thefc is faith. 
Thoi^h ievei m relpe^ df this grace, their 
cohdu#^dd cohi , enatibMoo ofteirgive us 
reajfbn to lament that they do not bear in ■ 
mind k&genuin^^nd dlflin^ive properties. ■ 
Their -faith hVftfcad ^^/W^Jrhing by k>ve, : 
feeititf to be adop^'#<fe % QdticA that k 
leaves the t^hplto nothing fb d%ratheir' 

.. than 
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than becaufe it & its nature to lead him to 
do more an$jl better than other menu 
In, this cafe, as in many other?, that which 
is diredUy contrary to what is wrong, is 
wrong alfo, If each opponent would only 
barter half his favourite quality with the 
favourite quality of the other, both parties 
would approach nearer to the truth. They 
might even furnilh a complete Chriftian 
between them, that is, provided the zeal of 
the, one was fiocere, and the prudence of 
the other honeftv But the misfortune is, 
each is as proud of not poffeffing the quality 
he wants, hecaufe his adverfary has it, as he 
is proud of poffeffing that of which the other 
is destitute, and becaufl he is deftitute of it. 
Among the many miftajees in religion, it 
is commonly thought that there i$ fomeching 
fo unintelligible, abfurd, and faqadcal hi the 
term converfion, thaf thofe who employ it 
Tun no fmall hazard offing involved in the 
ridicule it excites* It is f feido^ ufed but 
ludicr$ttily» pr in .^omemptr , This, arifes 
partly from the terijyr an4 igaraw* of the 4 
• p 6 cenfuref, 
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cenfurer, but perhaps as much from the im¬ 
prudence and enthufiafm of thofe who have 
abfurdly confined it to real or fuppofcd 
inftances of fudden or miraculous changes 
from profligacy to piety* But furely, with 
reafonable people, we run no rifle in affert- 
ing that he, who being awakened by any 
of thofe various methods which the Almighty 
ufcs to bring his creatures to the knowledge 
of himfelf, who feeing the corruptions that 
are in the world, and feeling thofe with 
which his own heart abounds, is brought, 
whether gradually or more rapidly, from an 
evil heart of unbelief, to a lively faith in the 
Redeemer j from a life, not only of grof3 
vice, but of worldlinefs hnd vanity, to a life 
of progrefiive piety j whofe humility keeps 
pace with his prdgrefsj who, though his 
attainments are advancing, is fo far from 
counting himfelt to have attained, that he 
preffes onward with unabated zeal, and evi- 
d nces, by the change in his condud, the 
change that has taken pljstce ja his heart — 
filch a one is furely as fincercly converted, 

and 
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and the cffe& is as much produced by the 
fame divine energy, as if fome mfiantaneous 
revolution in his chara£ler had given it a 
’miraculous appearance. The do&rines of 
Scripture are the fame now as when David 
‘called them, ** a law converting the foul, 
and giving li^ht to the eyes,” This is per¬ 
haps the mod accurate and comprehend ve 
definition of the change for which wc are 
Contending, for it includes both the illumi¬ 
nation of the undei Handing, and the alter¬ 
ation in the difpofidon. 

IF then this obnoxious expreflion fignify 
nothing more nor lei's than that change of 
chara&cr which cop fids in turning from the 
world to God, however the term may offend, 
there is nothing ridiculous in the thtng . 
Now, as it is not for the term which we con¬ 
tend, but for the principle conveyed by it; 
fo it is the principle and not the term, which 
is the real ground of obje&ion ; though it 
is a little inconfiftent that many who would 
ftieer at the idea of converfion, would yet 
take it extremely ill if k were fufpefted that 
their hearts wen? pot turned to God. 

, Reformation , 
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Reformation , a term againft which no* 
obje&ion is ever made, would, if words con** 
tinned to retain their primitive fignification, 
convey the fame idea. For it is plain, that' 
to reform means to make anew. In the 
prefent ufe, however, it does not convey the 
meaning in the fame extent, nor indeed docs 
it imply the operation of the fame principle. 
Many are reformed on human motives, 
many are partially reformed ; but only thofe 
who, as our great Poet fays, are ec reformed 
altogether,” are converted. There is no 
complete reformation in the conduct effe&cd 
without a revolution of the heart. Ceafing 
from fonie fins; retaining others in a lefs 
degree ; or adopting fuch as are merely cre¬ 
ditable ; or flying from one fin to another; 
or ceafing from the external a£t without any 
i uernal change of difpofition, is not Chrif- 
tiaa reformation. r he new principle muil 
abolifh the oM habit, the rooted inclination 
muft be fiibdu'd by the fubflitution of an 
oppohte one. The natural bbg. tnufl be 
changed. The actual offence will no, more 
be pardoned than cured if the inward cor¬ 
ruption 
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ruptiion be not eradicated. To be “ alive 
unto Ood through Jefus Chrifl” mud follow 
“ the death unto fin.” There cannot be new 
aims and ends where there is not a new prin¬ 
ciple to produce them. We fhall not chufe 
a new path unril a light from Heaven direft 
our choice and w guide our feet.” We 
fliall* not ** run the way of God's command* 
ments” till God himfelf enlarge our heart. 

We do not, however* infift that the change 
required is fuch as precludes the poflibilily 
of failing into fin ; but it is a change which 
fixe m the Soul fuch a difpofition as fhall 
ni jVltU fj n a ^ UJ t | rn> as fliall make the defire 
of ! leafing God the governing defire of a 
m J S 4 heart $ as fliall make him hate the 
evi^hich he does s as fhall make the low- 
nefi ri of his attainments the fub]eft,of his 
dv?^e/t forrow. A Chriftian has hopes and* 

1* 

karc>, cares and temptations, inclinations and 
deffresr, as well as other men. God in 
changing the heart does not extingmih the 
paflions. Were that the cafe, the Chriftiaa 
life would ceafc to be a warfare* 


We 
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Wo arc often deceived by that partial 
pravomenf which appear in the viftorj , 
fomo one bad quality. But \v<. muft not 
xnift.tk(* the r(i*K»\al of a Iwnitom fur o 

•f & 

radical cure of the difeafe. An nc. diono 
remedy might remove an »u eid mi \i» Hkuefs 
but it requires a general regiuu <iP, 
th o d'leafcd conftitution. 

It is the natural but nuhr I, \ i.i:u,r* 
id th * unchanged hear: rhiL . an v'iuh to 
:uiVf» M ' d years, there 3 o nil) i mu’rje* 


in the chaiafter but f i\ ^ m k r *i* \ i 

the me her and quabty ei '«* »\ k ; -«*tl 

fh ‘ !j\jL\, \ mby, «*i>d fel'-.u' I :u 

young innn is csiri *d m.u> j 

only ha'vh, and mi.^ whh, il. - 

in; tore pLriod ; that iuilcad of cr)iif * out 

with the roja‘ Prophet, * c () mmV'bo 

» 

not j\v old tins. 1 lie is inflaming his rec 4 m - 
mg b; new oik : . that age protracting all 
he font of \outh, furndhos its ’own 
cindngvnt of vices; that iluth, fufpicion, 
anti covcn.ufncfs, fwell tlv* account which 
Religion has not been called ,n. to cancel: 


that 
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' ! hi* 1 K>>! 1 lie pvuv( r 

) ll iiot’irig oi ito power 
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IiK o ii defects, tl.af 
ui„h n him hf-, toll 1 ..ut ox 


the tLiuu . i '.rh« i >, and more fuf; icloun 
of ihiir M >i I < 11 l V J * L vl « 1 n > iiunity in a 
V.. 11 UU 4 f.rh n bavin y h.iU :i bring him m 
that par.’? v. Jo'* L 1 fur which it iv?s 
paiil ; i> ii'M*ujal, .mi 1 ll *»wM 

horn die fj . V; , b thkd up. Ills 

Ip ndlhips haw'g Kitiiurnnd on. woildly 
phuiples or inlt. II, or ambition, or con¬ 
vivial liilaiilv, fail him. “ One muzL inrd c 
foine iacrifirco to the world,” is the prevail¬ 
ing Lmguige of th nominal Chriflian. 
<s What will the world pay )on for your 
lacrilio s V* replies the real Ghriftian. 
Taough he finds that the world is mfolvuit, 
that it pajs nothing of what it promifed, for 
it cannot beftow what it does not polfefs— 
happiivf-; yet he continues to cling to It 
aim of. as confidently as if it had nev^r dif- 

appointed 
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appointed him.—W ho we ca.Jh'd upon to 
name the objeffc under the Sun which excites 
the deeped com mile rat ion in the heart of 
ChrifHan fenfibility, which includes in itfelf 
the moft aftefting incongruities, which con¬ 
tains the fum and fubftance of real human 
xnifery, we fhould not hefitate to fay an 
irreligious old age. The mere debility 
of declining years, even the hupelcifnefs of 
decrepitude, in the pious, though they excite 
fympathy, yet it is the fympathy of tender- 
nefs unmixed with diftrefs. We take and 
give comfort from the cheering perfMafioa 
that the exhaufted body will foon ceafe to 
clog its immortal companion; that the dim 
and failing eyes will foon open on a world of 
glory.—Dare we paint the rcvufe of the pic¬ 
ture? Dare wc fuller the imagination to dwell 
<>n the opening t ^ofpefts of hoary impiety ? 
Dare we figure ’m ourfelves that the wcak- 
nef^ the miferies, the terrors wc* are now com- 
miH ning,. r, caf are peace, are happinefs, 
compared *vith the unutterable perlpeckive? 

Theret 
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1 here is a fatal way of lulling the con- 
iciencc by entertaining diminifhing thought 
of* fins long fmee committed. We perfuade 
ourfelvcs to forget them, and we therefore 
perfuade ourfclves that they are not remem¬ 
bered by God. But though diflance di« 
mlnifhes objects to the eye of the beholder, 
it does not actually leflen them. Their real 
magnitude remains the fame. Deliver u:’> 
merciful God, from the dcluiion of belie s- 
ing that fecrct fins, of which the world has 
no cognizance, early fins, which the world 
has forgotten, but which are known to 
** Him with whom we have to do,” become 
by fecrecy and diflance as if they had never 
been. 44 Are not thefe things noted in thy 
book V 9 If we remember them, God may 
forget them, efpecially if our remembrance 
be fuch as to induce a found repentance. 
If we remember them not, he affurcdly will. 
The holy contrition which fhould accompany 
this remembrance, while it will not abate 
our humble trull in our compaffionate Re¬ 
deemer, will keep our confcience tender, 
and our heart watchful. 

We 
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We do not deny that there is frequently 
much kindnefs and urbanity, much benevo¬ 
lo nee and generofity in men who do not 
even pretend to be religious. Thefe qualities 
‘ often flow from conflitutiona! feeling, natural 
foftnefs of temper, and warm affedions; 
often from an elegant education, that bell 
human fwcetner and polifher of focial life. 
We fed a tender regret as we exclaim, 
what a fine foil would fuch difpofitions 
afford to plant religion in !” "Vjjell bred 
perfons are accuftomed to refped all the 
decorums of fociety, to conned inferably 
the ideas of perfonal comfort with public 
ofleem, of generofity with credit, of order 
with rcfpedability. They have a keen 

fenfe of dilhonour, and are careful to avoid 
every thing that may bring the fhadow of 
discredit on th- ; r name. Public opinion is 
the breath by v hich they live, the ftandard 
by which they a&$ of courfe they would 
not lower, by gr % mifcondud, that ftaud- 
;utl on which their happinefs depends. 
They have been taught to refped them- 
fclves; this they can do with more fecurity 

while 
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while they can retain, on this half-way prin¬ 
ciple, the refpeft of others. 

1$ fome who make further advances to¬ 
wards religion, wc continue to fee it in that 
fame low degree which we have always oif- 
ferved, It is dwarfifh and ftunted, it makes 
no (hoots. Though it gives fome figns of 
life it docs not grow. By a tame and ipiifc. 
lefs round, or rather by this fixed and im¬ 
moveable pofilion, wc rob ouifelvcs o t that 
fair rewatd of peace and joy which attends 
on an fumble confcioufiiLfs of pi eg re k ; 
on the fee ling of difficulties conquered ; on 
a feufe of the divine favour. That religion 
v hich is profitable, is commonly perceptible. 
Nothing fuppoits a traveller in his Chiiftian 
courfe ? like the convi&ion that he is getting 
on; like looking back on the country he 
has pa(Ted; and, above all, like the fenfe 
of that prote&ion which has hitherto carried 
him on, and of that grace which has pro-, 
mifed to fupport him to the end. 

The proper motion of the renewed heart 
is ftill dire&ed upward. True religion is 

of 
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of an afpiring nature, continually tending 
towards that Heaven from whence it was 
tranfplanted. Its top is high becaufe its 
•root is deep. It is watered by a perennial 
fountain; in its mod: flourifliing (late it is 
always capable of further growth. Real 
goodnefs proves itfelf to be fuch by a conti¬ 
nual defirc to be better. No virtue on 
earth is ever in a complete date. Whatever 
fiage of religion any man has attained, if 
h f% be fatisfied to roll in that ftage* we would 
not call that man religious. The Gofpel 
feems to confider the higheft degree of 
goodnefs as the lowed with which a Chridian 
sought to fit down fatisfied. We cannot be 
laid to be fmifhed in any Chridian grace, 
becaufe there is not one which may not be 
cairied furthc/ than we have carried it. 
This promotes the double purpofe of keep¬ 
ing us humble as to our prefent ftage, and 
of ftimulating us to fomething higher which 
we may hope to attain. 

That fuperficiai thing, which by mere 
people of the world is dignified by the appel¬ 
lation 
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lation of religion, though it brings juft that 
degree of credit which makes part of the 
lyftein of worldly Chriftians, neither brings 
comfort for this world, nor fecurity for the 
next. Outward obfervances, indifpenfable 
as they are, are not religion. They arc the 
acceflbry, but not the principal; they ar 
important aids and adjun&s, but not th 
thing itfelf; they are its aliment but not 
its life, the fuel but not the flame, the fcaf- 
folding but not the edifice* Religion can 
no more fubfift mere!) by them, than it can 
fubfiif without them. They are divinely 
appointed, and muft be confcientioufly ob- 
ferved; but obferved as a means to promote 
an end, and not as an end in themfeives. 

The heartlefs homage ol formal worflup, 
where the vital power does not give life 
to the form, the cold compliment of cere¬ 
monial attendance, without the animating 
principle, as it will not bring peace to our 
own mind, fo neither will it fatisfy a jealous 
God. That God whofe eye is on the heart, 
44 who trieth the reins and fearcheth the 

K fpirits,” 
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fpirits,” will not be fatisfied that we make 
him little more than a nominal deity, while 
the world is the real object of our worfhip* 
Such perfons feem to have almoft the whole 
body of performance $ all they want is the 
foul. They are conflant in their devotions, 
but the heart, which even the heathens 
rfteemeil the beft part of the facrifice, they 
keep away. They read the Scriptures, but 
reft in the letter, in (lead of tnlng thcmfclves 
by its fpirit. 1 hey con fid or it as an enjoined 
talk, but not as the quick and powerful in- 
ftrument put into their hands tor the cri¬ 
tical diffedion of “ piercing and dividing 
afunder the foul and fpirit not as the 
penetrating difeerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” Thcfe well-intentioned 
perfons feem to fpend no inconfiderable 
portion of time m religious exercifes, and 
yet complain that they make little progrefs. 
They almoft feem to infmuale, as if the 
Almighty did not keep his word with them,, 
and manifeft that religion to them is not 
“ pleafantnefs,” nor her ** paths peace.” 


Of 
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Of fuch may we not afk. Would you not 
do better to examine than to complain ? 
to enquire whether you do, indeed, pofTefe 
a heart which, notwithftanding its imperfec¬ 
tions, is lincerely devoted to God ? He who 
does not defire to be perfeft is not fincere. 
Would you not do well to convince your- 
lelves that God is not unfaithful; that hi* 
proinifes do not fail, that his goodnefs is 
not flackened ? May jou not be entertain¬ 
ing fome fecret infidelity, *praflifing fome 
latent difobedienev, withholding fomc part 
of your heart, negk fling to cxercifo that 
faith, fublractin* ibincthing from that de¬ 
voted nefs to whit h a Chrifiian fhould engage 
liimfjf, and to which the promiies of God 
are annexed? Do yiu indulge no propen- 
iilics contrary to his will ? Do you never 
refill the diflates of his fpirit, never fliut 
jour eyes to its illumination, nor your heart 
to i£s influences ? Do you not indulge fome 
cherilhcd fin which obfcurcs the light of 
grace, fome praflice which obftrufls the 
growth of virtue, fome' diftruft which chills 

von, i. £ the 
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the warmth of love? The difcovery will 
repay the fearch, and If you fucceed in this 
fcrutiny, let not the dcte&ion difcourage 
but Annulate. 

If, then, you refolve to take up religion 
in earneft, cfpeciaily if you have actually 
adopted its cuftomary forms, red not in fuch 
low attainments as will afford neither prtfent 
peace nor future happinefs. To know 
Chriftianity only in its external forms, and 
its internal diflatisfa&ions, its fuperficial ap¬ 
pearances without, and its difquieting appre- 
henfions within, to be delirous of Handing 
well with the world as a C'hriltian, yet to be 
unfupported by a well-founded Chrifiian 
hope, to depend for happinefs on the opinion 
of men, inftead of the favour of God, to go 
on dragging through the mere exa dies iff 
piety, without deriving from them real 
ftreng h, or folid peace; to live in the dread 
of being called an enthufiaft, by outwardly 
exceeding in religion, and in fecret con- 
fcioufnefo of falling Abort of it, to be con¬ 
formed to the world's view of Chriftianity, 

rather 
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rather than to afpire to be transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, is a ftate not of 
pleafure but of penalty, not of conqueft but 
of hopelefs conflict, not of ingenuous love 
but of tormenting fear. It is knowing reli¬ 
gion only as the captive in a foreign land 
knows the country in which he is a prifoner. 
lie hears from the cheerful natives of its 
beauties, but is himfelf ignorant of every 
thing beyond his own gloomy limits. He 
hears of others as free and happy, but feels 
nothing himfelf but the rigours of incarce¬ 
ration. 

The Chriftian character is little under- 
ftood by the votaries of the world; if it 
were, they would be ftruck with its gran¬ 
deur. It is the very reverfe of that mean- 
nefs and pufillanimity, that abject fpirit and 
thofe narrow views which thofe who know 
it not aferibe to it. 

A Chriftian lives at the height of his 
being ; not only at the top of his fpiritual, 
but of his intelle&ual life. He alone lives 
in the full exercife of his rational powers. 

x % Religion 
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Religion ennobles his reafon while it en¬ 
larges i f . 

Let, then, your foul up to its high 
ueilination ; let not that which was made to 
foar to heaven, grovel in the dull. Let it 
not live fo much below itfelf. You wonder 
it is not more fixed, when it is perpetually 
rifting on things which are not fixed them- 
felvcs- In the reft of a Chriftian there is 
(lability. Nothing can (hake his confidence 
but fin. Outward attacks and troubles 
rather fix than unfcttle him, as tempefts 
from without only ferve to root the oak 
fader, while an inward canker will gra¬ 
dually rot and decay it. 

That religion which (inks Chriftianity 
into a mere conformity to religious ufages, 
inuft always, fail of fubftantial cflc&s. If fin 
be feated in the heart, if that be its home, 
that Is the place in which it muft be com¬ 
bated. It i* in vain to attack it in the 
fuburbs when it is lodged in the centre. 
Mere forms can ncvei expel that enemy 
w'hich they can never reach. By a religion 

of 
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of decencies, our corruptions may perhaps 
be driven out of fight, but they will never 
be driven out of poffeflion. If they are 
expelled from their outworks, they will 
retreat to their citadel. If they do not appear 
in the grofler forms prohibited by the Deca¬ 
logue, ft ill they will exift. The fhape may 
be altered, but the principle will remain. 
They will exift in the fpiritual modification 
of the fame fins equally forbidden by the 
divine Expofitor. He who dares not be 
revengeful, will be unforgiving. He who 
ventures not to break the letter of the feventh 
commandment in ad, will violate it in the 
fpiritr lie who has not courage to renounce 
Jleaven by profligacy, will fcale it by pride, 
or forfeit it by unprofitablenefs. 

It is not any vain hope built on fotne ex¬ 
ternal privilege or performance on the one 
hand, nor a prefumptuous confidence that 
our names are written in the book of life, 
on the other, which can afford a reafonab! * 
ground of fafety r but it is endeavouring to 

E 3 keep 
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keep all the commandments of God—it is 
living to him who died for us—it is being 
conformed to his image as well as redeemed 
by his blood. This is Chriftian virtue, this 
is the holinefs of a believer. A lower mo¬ 
tive will produce a lower morality, but fuch 
an unfan&ified morality God will not accept. 

For it will little avail us that Chrift has 
died for us, that he has conquered fin, tri¬ 
umphed over the powers of darknefs, and 
overcome the world, while any fin retains its 
unrdifted dominion in our heai ts, while the 
world is our idol, while our foftered cor¬ 
ruptions caule us to prefer darknefs to light. 
We muft not perfuade ourfelves that we are 
reconciled to God while our rebellious hearts 
are not reconciled to goodnefs. 

It is not r *fting a fet of opinions into a 
mould, and a fet of duties into a fyftcni, 
which conftiutes the Chriftian religion. 
The ciirumfeience muft have a centre, the 
body muft have a foul, the performances 
muft have a principle. Outward obferv- 

ances 
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anccs were wifely confiituted to roufe our 
forgctfulnefs, to awaken our fecular fpirits, 
to call back our negligent hearts; but it 
was never intended that we fhould flop 
Ihort in the ufe of them. They were 
defigned to excite holy thoughts, to quicken 
us to holy deeds, but not to be uled as 
equivalents for either. But wc find it 
cheaper to ferve God in a multitude of 
exterior a&s, than to llarve one interior 
corruption. 

Nothing Ihort of that uniform liable 
principle, that fixednefs in religion which 
dirc&s a man in all his a&ions, aims, and 
purfuits, to God as his ultimate end, can 
give confiflency to hid condudl, or tran¬ 
quillity to his foul. This ftate once at¬ 
tained, he will not wafte all his thoughts 
and defigns upon the world; he will not 
lavilh all his affedlions on fo poor a thing 
as his own advancement. He will defire 
to devote all to the only objedt worthy of 
them, to God. Our Saviour has taken 
care to provide that our ideas of glorifying 

n 4 him. 
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him, may not run out into fanciful chimeras 
or fubtile inventions, by limply ftating—- 

u HEREIN IS MY FATHER GLORIFIED 
THAT YE BEAR MUCH FRUIT.” This he 
goes on to inform us is rhe true evidence of 
our being of the number of his people, by 
adding —" So lhall ye be my difciples.” 
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Periodical Religion . 

deceive ourfelves not a little when we 
fancy that what is emphatically called the 
world is only to be found in this or that 
iituation. The world is every where* It is 
a nature as well as a place ; a principle as 
well as “ a local habitation and a name.” 
Though the principle and the nature flourilh 
moft in thofe haunts which are their con- 
genial foil, yet we are too ready, when vie 
withdraw from the world abroad to bring ir 
home, to lodge it in our own bofom* The 
natural heart is both its temple and its 
worlhipper* 

But the moft devoted idolater of the 
world, with all the capacity and indufti/ 
which he may have applied to the fubjc 
has never yet been able to accompliih the 
grand defign of uniting the interefts of 
Heaven and earth* This experiment, which 

£ 5 has 
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has been more affiduoufly and more fre¬ 
quently tried than that of the Philofopher 
for the grand Hermetic fecret, has been tried 
with about the fame degree of fuccefs. The 
moft laborious procefs of the fpiritual che- 
mift to reconcile religion with the world has 
never yet been competent to make the con¬ 
tending principles coalcfce. 

But to drop metaphor. Religion was 
never yet thoroughly relifhefl by a heart full 
of the world. The world in return cannot 
be completely enjoyed where there is juft 
areligion enough to difturb its falfe peace. 
In fuch minds Heaven and earth ruin each 
other’s enjoyments. 

Life pafi'es in the hopelefs projeft of com¬ 
bining both. It is the objeft of the worldly 
fyftem to flatter our pafiions, of the religious 
principle to fi bdue them, yet we adopt the 
one p radically, while we maintain the other 
fpeculatively; we grafp at the gratifications 
of the one, we will not rclinquilh the pro- 
mifes of the other. What makes life fo 

4 

litttffyroduftive of real happ’ncfs is that we 

are 
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are thus driving at oppofitc interefts at the 
fame time, though not with the fame zeal. 

Il is no wonder that the more abftraft doc¬ 
trines of religion can make little frnpreflion 
on minds fupremcly engrofl'ed by the objects 
of fenfe, when its moft obvious and praftical 
truths can but fuperficially iinprefs them: 
when all the prefent objefls which abforb 
their thoughts and affections are of a call 
and character which furnifh a perpetual 
hindrance and a powerful counteraction. 

There is a religion which is too fincere for 
hypocrify but too tranfient to be profitable; 
too fuperficial to reach the heart, too unpro¬ 
ductive to proceed from it. It is flight, but 
as far as it goes, not falfe. It has difcerninent 
enough to diftinguifh fin, but not firmnefs 
enough to oppofe it; compunction fufficient 
to foften the heart, but not vigour fufficient 
to reform it. It laments when it does wrong, 
and performs all the functions of repentance 
of fin except forfaking it. It has every thing 
of devotion except the liability, and gives 
every thing to religion f except the heart. 

s 6 This 
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This is a religion of times, events, and cir- 
cumftances; it is brought into play by acci< 
dents, and dwindles away with the occafion 
which called it out. Feftivals and Fads, which 
occur but feldom, are much obferved, and it 
is to be feared bccaufc they occur but feldom; 
while the great feftival which comes every 
treek comes too often to be fo rcfpc&fully 
treated. The piety of thefe people comes 
out much in ficknefs, but is apt to retreat 
again as recovery approaches. If they die 
they are placed by their admirers in the 
Saints* Calendar; if they recover, they go 
back into the world they had renounced, 
and again fufpend their amendment as often 
as Death fufpcndUbis blow. 

There is another clafs whofe views are 
dill lower, who yet cannot fo far fhake off 
religion as to be eafy without retaining its 
brief and dated forms, and w*ho contrive to 
mix up thefe lorms with a faith of a piece 
with their prac f, *ce. They biend their in- 
tonfiftent works with a vague and unwar¬ 
ranted reliance on what the Saviour has done 

for 
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for them, and thus patch up a merit and a 
propitiation of their own — running the ha¬ 
zard of incurring the danger of punifhment 
by their lives, and inventing a ichemc to 
avert it by their creed. Religion never in¬ 
terferes with their pleafurcs except by the 
compliment of a fhort and occafional fufpen- 
fion. Having got through thefc pciiodical 
arts of devotion, they return to the fame 
feenes of vanity and idloncf) which lhey had 
quitted for the temporary duty; forgetting 
that it was the \ery end of tlioi> ads of de¬ 
votion to cure the vanity and to coi rc ct the 
idlenefs. Had the periodical obfervance an- 
fwered its true defign, it would have difin- 
clined them to the pleafilre iallead of giving 
them a dilpenfation for its indulgence. Had 
they ufed the devout cxercife in a right fpirit, 
and improved it to its true uul, it would 
have fet the heart and life a* woik on all 
thofe purfuits which ir was calculated to 
promote. But their project has more in¬ 
genuity. By the flatcd minutes they give to 
religion, they cheaply purchafe a protection 

for 
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for the mifemployment of the reft of their 
time. They make thefe periodical devo¬ 
tions a kind of fpiritual Infurancc Office, 
which is to make up to the Adventurers in 
pleafure, any lofs or damage which they 
may fuftain in its voyage. 

It is of thefe (hallow devotions, thefe pre- 
Aimcd equivalents for a new heart and a 
new life, that God declares by the Prophet, 
that he is “ weary.” Though of his own 
exprefs appointment, they become “ an 
abomination” to him, as foon as the (ign 
conies to be refted in for the thing (ignified. 
We Chriftians have “ our New Moons and 
our facrifices” under other names and other 
lhapcs; of which fecrifices, that is, of the 
fpirit in which they are offered, the Almighty 
has faid, “ I cannot away with them, they 
arc iniquity.” 

Now is this fuperficial devotion that 

giving up ourfelves not with our lips 
only, but w/h or. lives,” to our Maker, to 
which we folemnly pledge ourfelves, at leaft 
once a week ? Is confecrating an hour or 

two 
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two to public worfliip on the Sunday morn¬ 
ing, making the Sabbath cc a delight ?” Is 
defecrating the reft of the day by c< doing 
our own ways, finding our own pleafure, 
fpeaking our own words,” making it “ ho¬ 
nourable ?” 

Sometimes in an awakening fermon, thefe 
periodical religionifts hear, with awe and 
terror, of the hour of death and the day 
of judgment. Their hearts are penetrated 
with the folemn founds. They confefs the 
awful realities by the impreffion they make 
on their own feelings. The Sermon ends, 
and with it the ferious reflections it excited. 
While they liften to thefe things, cfpccially 
if the preacher be alarming, they arc all in 
all to them. They return to the world — 
and thefe things are as if they were not, as 
if they had never been; as if their reality 
lafted only while they were preached ; as if 
their exiftence depended only on their being 
heard $ as if truth were no longer truth than 
while it folicited their notice; as if there 
were as little (lability in religion itfclf as in 

7 their 
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their attention to it. As loon as their 
minds are di(engaged from the qucftion, 
one would think that death and judgment 
were an invention, that Heaven and hell 
were blotted from exiftence, that eternity 
ceafed to be eternity, in the long intervals 
in which they ceafed to be the objed of 
their confideration. 

This is the natural effed of what we 
venture to denominate periodical religion . It 
is a tranfient homage kept totally diftind and 
feparate from the reft of our lives, inftead of 
its being made the prelude and the principle 
of a courfo of pious practice j inftead of our 
weaving our devotions and our adions into 
one uniform tiffue -by doing all in one fpirit 
and to one end. "When worfliippers of this 
defeription pny for u a clean heart and a 
right Spirit,” when they beg of God to “turn 
away their eyir from beholding vanity,” is 
it not to be feared that they pray to be made 
what they refoi.e never to become, that 
they would be very unwilling to become as 
good as they pray to be made, and would 

8 be 
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he lorry to be as penitent as they profefs to 
defiro ? But alas! they arc in little danger 
of being taken ar their woid; there is too 
much rcafon to fear their petitions will not 
be heard or anfwercd; for prajtr fertile 
pardon of fin will obtain no pardon while 
we retain the fin in hope that the prayer 
will be accepted without the renunciation. 

The moft foletnn office of our Religion, 
the facred memorial rf the death of itst 
Author, the bleffed injunftion and tender 
teftimony of his dying lov^, the confolation 
of the humble believer, the gracious appoint¬ 
ment for (lengthening his faith, quickening 
his repentance, awakening his gratitude, and 
kindling his chaiity, is to© often reforted to 
on the fame erroneous principle. lie who 
ventures to live without the ufe of his holy 
inftitution, lives in a Hate of difobedience 
to the laft appointment of his Redeemer. 
He who refts in it as a means for fupplying 
the place of habitual piety, totally miftakes 
its defign, and is fatally deceiving his own 
foul. 


This 
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This awful folemnity is, it is to bo hoped, 
rarely frequented even by this clafs of Chrif 
tians without a defire of approaching it with 
the pious feelings above deferibed. But if they 
carry them to the Altar, arc they equally 
anxious to carry them away from it, are they 
anxious to maintain them after it ? Docs the 
rite fo ferioufly approached commonly leave 
any veftige of ferioufnefs behind it? Are 
they careful to perpetuate the feelings they 
were fo defirous to excite ? Do they ftrive 
to make them produce folid and fubftantia! 
effects? — Would that this inconftancy of 
mind were to be found only in the clafs of 
characters under confidcration! Let the 
reader, however fincerc in his defires, let 
the writer, however ready to lament the le¬ 
vity of others, ferioufly afk their own hearts 
if they can entirely acquit themfelvcs of the 
incoiififtcncy they arc fo forward to blame ? 
If they lo not find the charge brought 
fcgamft otiurs b. too applicable to them- 
fvjves ? 

Irre* 
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Irreverence antecedent to, or during this 
Acred folemnity, is far lefs rare than durable 
improvement alter it. If there arc, as wo 
are willing to believe, none fo prophane as 
to violate the ad, except thofe who im- 
pioufly life it only as u a picklock to a place,” 
there are too few who make it laflingly be¬ 
neficial. Few fo thoughllels as not to ap¬ 
proach ir with refolutions of amendment; 
few comparatively who carry thofe refolu¬ 
tions into died. Fear operates in the pre¬ 
vious inflame. Why fhould not love operate 
in that which is fubfequent ? 

A periodical religion is accompanied with 
a periodical repentance. This fpecics of 
repentance is adopted with no fmall mental 
refervation. It is partial and difronneded. 
Thefe fragments of contrition, thefc broken 

parcels of penitence-while a fucceflion 

pf worldly purfuits is not only reforted to, 
but is intended to be reforted to during the 
whole of the intervening fpaces, are not that 
forrow which the Almighty has promifed to 
accept. To render them pleafing to God and 

dtica- 
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tflicacious to ouikhts, there muft be an 
agreement in the parts, an entirenefs in the 
whole wtb of life. r J here muft be an inte¬ 
rnal reptntauce. A quarterly contrition in 
the lour weeks preceding the lacred Jealous 
will not wipe out the daily offences, the 
hourly negligences of the whole fmful year. 
Sins half forluken through fwar, and half re¬ 
tained through partially refilled temptation 
and partially adopted refolution, make up 
but an unprofitable piety. 

In the bofom of thefe profeffors there is a 
pcipetual conflid between fear and inclina¬ 
tion. In converfation ) ou will generally find 
them very warm in the caufe of Religion; 
but it is Religion as oppofed to Infidelity, 
not as oppofed to worldly mindednefs. They 
defend the woifiiip of God, but defirc to be 
excufed from 1 s fervice. Their heart is 
the Have of the woild, but their blindnefs 
hides from them the turpitude of that w'orld. 
They command piv.ty, but dread its requisi¬ 
tions. They allow that repentance is ne- 
cellary, but then how eafy is it find rea- 

fons 
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fobs for deferring a nccelTary evil ? Who will 
Jiaftily adopt a painful nicafure which he can 
iind a creditable pretence for evading ? They 
cenfure whatever is oftenfibly wrong, bur 
avoiding only part of it, the parr they retain 
iob> them of the Ixnofit of their partial 
rc Minciation. 

We c mrot fuHiciently admire the wifdotn 
of the tium h in enjoining extraordinary 
acU of devotion at the return of thofe fefti- 
vals fo happily calculated to excite dcu tional 
feeling*. Lxtiaonlinary repentance of fin 
is peculiaily fuitable to the lea Join tint re¬ 
cord thofe giand (vents which fin occalioned. 
13ut the chuich never intended that thefc 
more dated and Ariel fclf-examinations 
Ihould preclude our habitual felhinfpedion. 
It never intended i*s holy office s to fupply the 
place of general holinefs, but to promote it. 
It intended that thefe folemn occafions fhould 
animate the flame of piety, but it never 
meant fo furnifh a reafon for neglefting to 
keep the flame alive till the next return 
Ihould again kindle the dying embers. It 

meant 
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meant that every fuch feafon fhouki gladden 
the heart of the Ghriflian at its approach, 
and not difeharge him from duty at its de¬ 
parture. It incant to lighten his confcicnce 
of the burden of fin, not to encourage him 
to begin a new fcoro, again to be wiped off 
at the fucceeding fcftival. It intended to 
quicken the vigilance of the believer, and 
not to difinils the ccntinel from his poft. If 
we are not the better for thefe divinely ap¬ 
pointed helps, we are the worfe. If we ufe 
them as a difeharge from that diligence 
which they wore intended to promote, we 
convert our blefiing* into iiiares, our devo¬ 
tions into fins. 

This abufc of our advantages arif<*s from 
onr not incorporating our devotions into 
the general hah*: of our lives. T'ill our re¬ 
ligion become an inward principle and not 

nil external aft. v\e fhall not receive that 

«• 

benefit from her forms, howevet excellent, 
wh»cli they aie calculated to convey. It is 
to thpfe who poffefs the fpirit of Chriftianity 
that her forms arc fo valuable* To them 

the 
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the form excites the fpirit, as the fpirit ani¬ 
mat :s the form. Till religion becomes the 
defire of our hearts, it will not become the 
bufinefs of our lives. We are far from 
meaning that it is to be its actual occupation; 
but that every portion of lime, every habit 
of the mind, every att of life, is to be ani¬ 
mated by its fpirit, influenced by its principle, 
governed by its power. 

The very make of our natuie and 
our ncccfl'ary commerce with the 1 world, 
naturally fill our hearts and minds with 
thoughts and ideas, over which we have 
unhappily too little controui. We find 
this to be the cafe when in our better hours 
wc attempt to give ourfelvcs up to ferious 
reflection. How many intrufions of worldly 
thoughts, how many impertinent imagi¬ 
nations, not only irrelevant but uncalled 
and unwelcome, crowd in upon the mind lb 
forcibly as fcarcely to be repelled by our 
fincerefl: efforts. How impotant then to 
repel fuch images muft that mind be, which 
is devoted to worldly purfuits, which yields 
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and conduct arc under their allowed in¬ 
fluence ! 

We flhould fairly adjuft the claims of both 
worlds, and ha\ing equitably determined 
llieir value, act upon that determination. 
We (hall then fix the proportions and the 
limits of that attention which each deferves. 
A juft eftimate of their rcl'pective worth 
would cool our ardor and taiue our immode¬ 
rate defires after things fo really little in them- 
felves, and fo fliort in their duration. Pro¬ 
vidence has fi t narrow bounds to life, piety 
iliould proportionally narrow our anxieties 
rofpcfting it; for to be inordinate lv ena¬ 
moured of any object, the worth of wL\h 
will not juftify the attach-n *nt, ; r^a-'f an i 1. 
regulated mind and a d(f<\li\.* judgment. 

All the ftrong \ mail's of JvW'et w liter* 

on the liitlcnefs . t thoTe lid t*s which the 

» ; 

wc rid call great, might bo loo 1 , c d upon as 
mere rhetorical flov.rifhcs, c n as the cmious 
cbi.'^tions of retired men who could not 
attain the things they contemn , did not their 
brief duration ji'ftiiy tin? deicr’ption. — Ltt 
tin* cenfuru* only image to iiitnfeii the world 

ptJTIng 
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parting away, and the earth vanifhing, ere 
'ong to all, and to every man at his death, 
whit h to him us the end of the world, and 
he whom he now defpife^ as a paffionate de- 
daimer will then appear a fobrr rcafoncr. 

Let us not then confuLr a Ipirit of world- 
linefb as a little infirmity, as a natural and 

i herefore a pavdonable\\ cakncf *\ as a trifling 
error which will be oveilooked for th»' fake 
of our many good qualities. It is in fact 
the < fli la e of ouv other faults: the temper 
that Hands between us and our Ldvation : 
the ipirit which is in diriwl oppofition to 
the ipirit of Cod. Individual fins m iy more 
ealilv be cm\d, Lut ihi 5 n the principle o 

. 11 Jpiritual dift alb. A worldly ipirit, win iv 
i r is rooted and cherifhed, runs through the 
whole character, infinuates ilfell »u all wo 
fay and think and do. It is thi whi'h 

ii akes us fo dead in religion, fo a\crfc from 
jpiritual things, fo forgetful of God, fo un¬ 
mindful of eternity, fo falLfu d with ourlelver, 
fo impatient of 5-rious difmurfo, and fo dive 
to that vain and fiivolous iutucoarfe whiji 

von. 1 . r excludes 
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excludes intellect almoft as much as pi:ty 
fjoui our general converfation. 

It is not therefore our more con lid crab I'"* 
actions alone which require watching, for 
they feldom occur, llicy do not form the 
habit of life in ourfclvcs, nor the chief im¬ 
portance of our example to otln rs. It i-> to 
our ordinary behaviour, it is to our deport¬ 
ment in common life ; it is to our prevailing 
turn of mind in gem ral int< rcout f(, by 
which we (lull profit or corrupt thole with 
whom we aifociatc. It is our conduct in 


focial life winch will help to diflufe a lpiii« 
of piety or a diitaffe to it. If wv have 
much influence, this is the place in winch 
parliculaily to c*xu*l it. If wc have little*, 
wc have ftlll enough to infect th«* temper 
and lower the -me of our narrow foci *ty. 

It we rcall) l *elic\e that it is tin* dcflgn 


cf On i Vanity m 


raife us to a participation 


oi ebe div’uen.. re, the il.gluJl ri flection 


i ' this c.evaiion» t ourcLu w ter would lead 


us to maintain its dignity in the ordinary 
iutercourfe of life. We fliouKI not fo much 

enquire 




enquire vhedur are tranfgivifing any 
actual pn ]iil i ii n, whether any /landing law 
') pointed ngainfl u 1 ?, as whether we arc iup- 
porting tin dignity of the Chriflian charac- 
ter ; \\h *Lr w aio ading fnitablv to our 
profi ti'on m y wliedur nuuv i xaflnek in the 
«oi.imon occurirna ; »’f the dav, more cor* 
rol eK in our «onveifadon, would not be 
f'*h evident \s of cun i ! ; " ; on, as by being 
chums ’ Ihidligibl.*, might not ahnofl 
inf rd'Hc pi< Iul\ important cited'*. 

'llv mfignifu.inf peopl; nuifi nor 

i\ t ' M ;; 1 i iiuh iencoand fdfifhn.fc under..dim 
th'ir own mthienre. t\h*fl gvbniv h.ne :» 
little hvh» < i which fh* v are a ibit ot centre* 


In fnudlnrG, may L fIn their i uantitv of 
goo 1, bu* d.j«\s noi « l; n rohb the die / of lulng 


that liitl 


V/hiiV is the 


human luii ", .o inconlid* ruble but that h * 


i 1 n in (nine m. pe ben* f»l othere, cither by 
< lime: their vhtuo? into cxeiciib, <u* hv 

i 1 ^ 

i< tong them an example of uitiu himfcll ? 
J3ut we are humble juft in the wrong place* 
Wien the exhibition of our talent* or iplen* 

it 2 did 
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ilid qualities is in queflion we arc not back¬ 
ward in the dilplay. When a little fell- 
denial is to be excrcifed, when a little good 
might bo eflefled by our example, by our 
diicieet management in company, by giving 
a bolter turn to convcrfation, then at once 
ve grow wickedly inodcfl — <4 Such an in- 
f.gniikant creature as I am can do no good.” 
—“ Had I a higher rank or brighter talents, 
then indeed my influence might be exerted 
10 feme purpofe.”—Thus under the mnfk 
uf diffidence, we juflily our indolence 5 and 
Jet Hip thofc Idler occafiona of promoting 
religion which if we all improved, how 
natch might the condition of fociety be 
yaifed ! 

P l lie hackneyed interrogation, a What— 
mud we be ahva^ talking about religion?’* 
mud have the hail neyed anlucr—Far lrom 
it. Talking about religion i> not being re¬ 
ligious. But we - lay bring the fpirit of 
religion ink- compa iy and !*:• p it in perpe¬ 
tual operation when we do not profedully 
juak'* i: our fi b, ft. We may Iv conlhntly 

advancing 
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advancing its interdls, wo may without 
effort or affectation be giving an example 
of candour, of moderation, of humility, 
ol forbearance. We may employ our in¬ 
fluence by corroding faJLhood, by check¬ 
ing levity, by difeo iraging calumny, by 
vindicating mifreprefented meiit, by coun¬ 
tenancing every thing which Las a good ten¬ 
dency—in fhoit, by throwing our whole 
weight, b: it great or final!, into the right 
fcale* 


* 3 CIIAP# 
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CHAP. V. 

Prayer . 

Prayer is the application of want to him 

who only can relieve it; the voice of fin to 
him who alone can pardon it. It is the 
urgency of poverty, the proflralion of humi¬ 
lity, the fervency of penitence, the confi¬ 
dence of truft. It is not eloquence, but 
earneflnefs, not the definition of help- 
leffnefs, but the feeling of it $ not figures of 
fpeech, but compun&ion of foul. It is the 
“ Lord fave us, we perifh,” of drowning 
Peter; the cry of faith to the ear of mercy. 

Adoration is the nobleft employment of 
created beings; confeflion the natural lan¬ 
guage of guilty cieatures; gratitude the 
fpontaneous expreflion of pardoned finners. 
Prayer is deilre. It is not a mere con¬ 
ception of the mind, nor a mere effort of 
the intellect, nor an act of the memory; 

but 
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but an elevation of the foul towards its 
Maker; a prefling fenfc of our own igno¬ 
rance and infirmity, a confcioufnefs of the 
perfections uf Gnd, of his rcadinefs to hear, 
ot his power to help, of his willingnefs to 
lave. It is not an emotion produced in the 
fenfes, nor an cfFed wrought by the imagi¬ 
nation ; but a determination of the will, an 
effufion of the heart* 

Prayer is the guide to felf-knowledge by 
prompting us to look after our fins in order 
to pray againft them $ a motive to vigilance, 
by teaching us to guard againft tliofe fins 
which, through fell-examination, we have 
been enabled to deted. 

Prayer is an ad both of the underftanding 
and of the heart. The underftanding nmft 
apply itfelf to the knowledge of the divine 
perfections, or the heart will not be led to 
the adoration of them. It would not be a 
reafonable fervice, il the mind was excluded. 
It muft be rational worfliip, or the human 
worlhipper would not bring to the fervice 
the diltinguilhing faculty of his nature, 

f 4 which 
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which is reafon. It muft be fpiritual wot ■ 
ihip or it would want the diflin&ive quality 
to make it acceptable to Him who Is 
fpirit, and who has declared that he will he 
worfhipped ** in fpirit and in truth.” 

Prayer is right in itfelf as the mod 
powerful means of refilling fin and advanc¬ 
ing in holinefs. It is above all right, as 
every thing is, whicli has the authority ui 
Scripture, the command of God, and the 
example of Chrift. 

There is a perfect coni id enev in all the 
ordinations of God; a peikfl eongrui'y in 
the whole fcheme of hij difpenfations. If 
man were not a corrupt creature, fuch 
prayer as the Goipei enjoins would not love 
been needfary. Had not Prayer been an 
important means for curing thofe corrup¬ 
tions, a God of perfeft wifdom would not 
have ordered it. He would not have pro¬ 
hibited every thing which tends to inflame 
and promote then , had they not cxifted, 
nor would he have commanded every thing 
that has a tendency to diminilh and remove 

them. 
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f hem, had not their cxiftencc been fatal. 
Prayer therefore is an indifpcnfable part of 
his economy and of our obedience. 

It is a hackneyed objection to the ufe of 
Prayer, tha; it is offending the ontnifcience 
of God to fuppofe he requires information 
of our wants. But no obje&ion can be 
mor< futile. We do not pray to inform 
God ol our *:ints, but to exprefs our fenfc 
of the wants which he already knows. As 
he ha, not Co much made his promifes to 
our necdmks, as to our requefts, it is rea- 
fonable that our requefts fhould be made 
before we can hope that our neceflities will 
be relieved. God does not promife to thofe 
who want that they fliall ** have,” but to 
thofe who ** afk;” nor to thofe who need 
that they fhall “ find,” but to thofe who 
“ lock.” So far therefore from his pre¬ 
vious knowledge of our wants being a 
ground of objection to Prayer, it is in fadf 
the true ground for our application. Were 
he not Knowledge itfelf, our information 
would be of as little ufe, as our appli- 

v 5 cation 
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cation would be, were he not Goodnefe 
itfelf. 

We cannot attain to a juft notion of 
Prayer while we remain ignorant of our own 
nature, of the nature of God as revealed in 
Scripture, of our relation to him and depend- 
ance on him. If therefore we do not live 
in the daily ftudy of the Holy Scriptures, we 
fhall want the higheft motives to this duty, 
and the beft helps for performing it; if we 
do, the cogency of thefe motives, and the 
ineftimable value of thefe helps, will render 
argument unnccefiary and exhortation fu- 
perfluous. 

One caufe therefore of the dullnefs of 
many Chriftians in prayer is their flight 
acquaintance with the Sacred volume. They 

it occafionatt)^. 
they are contented to know it hiftorically|^$ 
confider it fuperficially; but they do not 
endeavour to get their minds imbued with 
its ipirit. If they ftore their memory with 
its fa&s, they do not imprefs their hearts 
with its truths. 1 They do not regard it as 

8 the 
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the nutriment on which their fpiritual life 
and growth depend. They do not pray 
over it; they do not confider all its doc¬ 
trines as of praftical application; they do 
not cultivate that fpiritual difeernment which 
alone can enable them judicioufly to appro¬ 
priate its promifes and its denunciations to 
their own aftual cafe. They do not apply 
it as an unerring line to afeertain their own 
rectitude or obliquity. 

In our retirements, we too often fritter 
away our precious moments, moments ref- 
cued from the world, in trivial, fometimes, it 
is to be feared, in corrupt thoughts. But 
if we mufl give the reins to our imagina¬ 
tion, let us fend this cxcurfivc faculty to 
range among great and noble objefts. Let 
it ftretch forward under the fanftion of faith 
and the anticipation of prophecy, to the ac- 
complilhinent of thofe glorious promifes and 
tremendous threatenings which will foon be 
realized in the eternal world. Thefe arc 
topics which under the fafe and fober 

f 6 ' guidance 
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guidance of Scripture, will fix its largeft 
fpeculations and fuftain its loftieft flights* 
The fame Scripture, while it expands and 
elevates the mind, will keep it fubjcft to the 
dominion of truth j while at the fame time 
it will teach it that its boldefL excurfions 
mull fall infinitely fhort of the aftoniihing 
realities of a future ftate. 

Though we cannot pray with a too deep 
ftnfc of fin, we may make our fins too^ex- 
clufively the object of our prayers. While 
wc keep, with a fdf-abafing eye, our own 
corruptions in view, let us look with equal 
intentnefs on that mercy, which cloanfeth 
from all fin. Let our prayers be all humi¬ 
liation, but let tbpn not be all complaint. 
When men indulge no other thought but 
that they are rebels, the hopclcflhefs of par¬ 
don hardens them into difloyalty. Let them 
look to the merej of the King, as well as to 
the rebellion of the Subject. If we contem¬ 
plate his grace as difplayecl in the Gofpel, 
then, though our humility will increafe, our 

defpair 
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defpair will vanifli. Gratitude in tills, as in 
human inftances, will create affe&ion. “ We 
love him becaufe he firft loved us.” 

Let us therefore always keep our unwor¬ 
th in efs in view as a reafon why we ftand in 
need of tfie mercy of God in C^rifl; but 
never plead it as a reafon why we fliould not 
draw nigh to him to implore that mercy. 
The belt men are unworthy for their own 
fakes ; the word on repentance will be ac¬ 
cepted for his fake and through his merits. - 

In prayer, then, the perfections of God, 
and cfpecially his mercies in our redemption, 
fliould occupy our thoughts as much as our 
fins j our obligation to him as much as our 
departures from him. We fliould keep up 
in our hearts a conflaint fenfe of our own 
weaknefs, not with a defign to difeourage 
the mind and deprefs the fpirits; but with a 
view to drive us out of ourfelves, in fearch of 
the divine afliftance. We fliould contem¬ 
plate our infirmity in order to draw us to 

m 

look for his ftrength, and to feck that power 
from God which we vainly look for in our¬ 
felves : 
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felves: We do not tell a Tick friend of his 
danger in order o griev j or terrify him, but 
to induce him to apply to his Phyfician, and 
to have rccourlc to his remedy. 

Among the charges which have been 
brought againft ferious piety, on® is that it 
teaches men to defpair. The charge is juft 
in one fenfe as to the faft, but falfc in the 
fenfe intended. It teaches us to dcfpair 
indeed of ourfelvcs, while it inculcates that 
faith in a Redeemer, which is the true anti¬ 
dote to dcfpair. Faith quickens the doubting 
fpirit while it humbles the prefumptuous. 
The lowly Chriftian takes comfort in the 
bleffjd promife, that God will never forfake 
them that are his. The prefumptuous man 
is equally right in the do&rine, but wrong 
in applying it. lie takes that comfort to 
Limfelf which was meant for another clafs 
of charades. r li-e mal-appropriation of 
Scripture pro miles, and threatenings, is the 
caufe of much error and deiufion. 

Some devout enthuliafts have fallen into 
error by an unnatural and impu&icable 

difin- 
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difintereftednefs, averting that God is to 
be loved exclufively for hiinfclf, with ail 
abfolute renunciation of any view of ad¬ 
vantage to ourfelves ; yet that prayer cannot 
be mercenary, which involves God's glory 
with our own happinefs, and makes his will 
the law of our requefts. Though we are 
to ddire the glory of God Jupremely \ 
though this ought to be our grand a&uating 
principle, yet he has gracioufly permitted, 
commanded, invited us, to attach our own 
liappinefs to this primary object. The Bible 
exhibits not only a beautiful, but an infepa- 
rable combination of both, which delivers us 
from the danger of unnaturally renouncing 
our own benefit, for the promotion of God's 
glory on the one hantf^ and on the other, 
from feeking any happinefs independent of 
him, and underived from him. In enjoining 
us to love him fupremely, he has conne£ted 
an unfpcakable blcffing with a paramount 
duty, the higheft privilege with the moil 
pofitive command. 

What a triumph for the humble Chriftian 
to be affured, that c< the high and lofty one 

which 
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which inhablteth eternity,” condefcends at 
the fame time to dwell in the heart of the 
contrite; in his heart! To know that God 
is the God of his life, to know that he is 
even invited to take the Lord for his God. 
—To clofe with God’s offers, to accept his 
invitations, to receive God as his portion, 
mult furely be more pleafing to our heavenly 
Father, than feparating our happinefs from 
his glory. To difconnect our interefts from 
his goodnefs, is at once to dctraft from his 
perfe&ions, and to obfcure the brightnefs of 
our own hopes. The declarations of infpired 
Writers are confirmed by the authority of 
the heavenly hofts. They proclaim that the 
glory of God and the happinefs of his crea¬ 
tures, fo far from interfering, are connc&ed 
with each other. We know but of one 
Anthem compofed and fung by Angels, and 
this moll harmonioufly combines Cl the glory 
of God in th * high^fl with peace on earth 
and guod will to men.” 

<c The beauty of Scripture,” fays the great 
Saxon Reformer, “ confifts in pronouns.” 
This God is our God — God even our 


own 
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awn God (hall blefs us — IIow delightful 
the appropriation! to glorify him as being 
in himfelf confummatc excellence, and to 
love him from the feeling that his excellence 
is diredted to our felicity! Here modefty 
woujd be ingratitude, difintereftednefs, re* 
bellion. It would be fevering ourfelves 
from him, in whom we live, and move, and 
are; it would be diffolving the connection 
which he has condefcendcd to eftablifli 
between himfelf and his Creatures. 

It has been juftly obferved, that the 
Scripture Saints make this union the chief 
ground of their grateful exultation—“ My 
ftrength,” u my rock,” <c my fortrefs,” cc my 
deliverer!” again “ let the God of my fal- 
vation be exalted!” Now take away the 
pronoun and fubftitute the article tbe 9 how 
comparatively cold is the impreflion 1 The 
confummarion of the joy arifes from the pe¬ 
culiarity, the intimacy, the endearment of 
the relation. 

Nor to the liberal Chriftian is the grateful 
joy diminifhed, when he bleffes his God as. 

«the 
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** the God of all them that truft in him.*' 
All general bleflings, will he fay,' all provi¬ 
dential mercies, are mine individually, are 
mine as completely, as if no other iharcd in 
the enjoyment. Life, light, the earth and 
heavens, the Sun and Stars, whatever fuf- 
tains the body, and recreates the fpirits! 
My obligation is as great as if the mercy 
had been made purely for me; as great ? 
nay it is greater — it is augmented by a 
fenfe of the millions who participate in the 
bleffing. The fame enlargement of perfonal 
obligation holds good, nay rifes higher in 
the mercies of Redemption. The Lord is 
my Saviour as completely as ii he had re¬ 
deemed only me. That he has redeemed 
rc a great multitude which no man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues,” isfdiffufion without 
abatement; it is general participation with¬ 
out individual diminution. Each has all. 

In adoring the Providence of God, we 
are apt to be ftruck with what is new and 
out of courfe, while we too much overlook 

long. 
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long, habitual, and uninterrupted mercies. 
But common mercies, if lefs ftriking, are 
more valuable, both becaufe we have them 
always, and for the reafon above afligned, 
becaufe others (hare them. The ordinary 
blefiings of life are overlooked for the very 
reafon that they ought to be mod prized, 
becaufe they are mod uniformly beftowed. 
They are mod eflential to our fupport, and 
when once they are withdrawn we begin to 
find that they are alfo moll eflential to our 
comfort. Nothing raifes the price of a 
blefling like its removal, whereas it was its 
continuance which fhould have taught us its 
value. We require novelties, to awaken 
our gratitude, not confidering that it is the 
duration of mercies which enhances their 
value. We want frefh excitements. We 
conflder mercies long enjoyed as things of 
courfe, as things to which we have a fort 
of preemptive claim; as if God had no 
right to withdraw what he has once beftowed, 
as if he were obliged to continue what he 
has oucc been pleafed to confer. 


But 
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But that the Sun has Ihone unremittingly 
from the day that God created him, is not 
a lefs (lupendous exertion o£» power than 
that the hand which fixed him in the heavens 

u 

and marked out his progrefs through them, 

once faid by his fervant, ** Sun, ftand thou 

flill upon Gibeon.’'^ That he has gone on 

in his ftrength, driving his uninterrupted 

career, and “ rejoicing as a Giant to run his 

courfe,” for fix thoufand years, is a more 

aftonifhing exhibition of Omnipotence than 

that he fliould have been once fufpended by 

the hand which fet him in motion. That 

the ordinances of heaven, that the eftablifhed 

* 

laws of nature, fliould have been for one 
day interrupted to ferve a particular occa~ 
fion, is a lefs real wonder, and certainly a 
lefs fubftantial blefling, than that in finch a 
multitude of ages they. ^puld have purfued 
their appointed eourfe, for the comfort of 
the whole fyftem. 

As the afte&ions of the Chriftian ought to 
be fet on things above, fo it is for them that 
his prayers will be chiefly addreffed. God, 

5 9 
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in promifing to ce give thofe who delight in 
him the dcfirfe of their heart,” could never 
mean temporal things, for thefe they might 
defire improperly as to the objeft, and inor¬ 
dinately as to the degree. The promife re¬ 
lates principally to fpiritual bleflings. He 
not only gives us thefe mercies, but the very 
'defire to obtain them is alfo his gift. Here 
our prayer requires no qualifying, no con¬ 
ditioning, no limitation. We cannot err in 
our choice, for God himfelf is the objeft of 
it: we cannot exceed in the degree, unlefs 
it were poffible to love him too well, or to 
pleafe him too much. 

We fliould pray for worldly comforts, and 
for a blefling on our earthly plans, though 
lawful in themfelves, conditionally, and with 
a refervation, bedpfe, after having been ear¬ 
ned; in our requefts for them, it may happen 
that when we come to the petition c * thy will 
be done” we may in thefe very words be inad¬ 
vertently praying that our previous petitions 
may not be granted. In this brief requeft 
confifts the vital principle, the efllntial fpirit 

of 
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of Prayer. God lhews his munificence in 
encouraging us to afk molt eafrneflly for the 
greatefl things, by promifing that the fmallcr 
u fliall be added unto us.” We therefore 
acknowledge his liberality, molt when we 
requeft the higheft favours. He manifefts 
his infinite fuperiority to earthly fathers by 
chiefly lighting to confer thofe fpiritual 
gifts which they lefs folicitoufly defire for 
their children than thofe worldly advantages 
on which God fets fo little value* 

Nothing fhort of a fincere devotednefs to 
God can enable us to maintain an equality 
of mind, under unequal circumftances. We 
murmur that we have not the things we alk 
amifs, not knowing that they are withheld 
by the fame mercy by which the things that 
are good for us arc grated. Things good 
in themfelves may not be good for us. A 
refigned fpirit is the proper difpofition to 
prepare us for receiving mercies, or for 
having them denied. Refignation of foul* 
like the allegiance of a good fabjeft, is al¬ 
ways in readinefs though not in adion; 

whereas 
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whereas an impatient mind is a fpirit of v dif- 
affe&ion, always prepared to revolt, when 
the will of the fovereign is in oppofition to 
that of the fubjeCt. This feditious principle 
is the infallible chara&eriftic of an unre- 
newed mind. 

A liiicere love of God will make 11s 
thankful when our Applications are granted, 
and patient and cheerful when they are dc- 
nied. He who feels his heart rife againft 
any divine difpenfation ought not to reft till 
by ferious meditation and earned: prayer it 
be moulded into fubmiffion. An habit of ac- 
quiefcence in the will of God, will fo operate 
on the faculties of h$ mind, that even 
his judgment will embrace the conviction, 
that what he once fo ardently defired, would 
not have been tty|£ good thing, which his 
blindnefs had confpired with his wiflies to 
make him believe it to be. He will recoiled: 
the many inftances in which if his impor¬ 
tunity had prevailed, the thing which ig¬ 
norance requefted, and wifdom denied, 
would have infured his mifery. Every frefli 

difappoint- 
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dlfappointment will teach him to diftruft 
himfelf and to confide }n God. Experience 
will inftruCfc him that there may be a better 
way of hearing our recjuefts than that of 
granting them. Happy for us that He to 
whom they are addreffed knows which is 
•bed: and a£ts upon that knowledge. 

We f^rid endeavour to ; render our pri- 

* j 

vate devotions effeftual remedies for our own 

particular fins. Prayer againft fin in general 

is too indefinite to reach the individual cafe. 

We mult bring it home to our own heart, 

clfe we maybe confeffihg another man’s fins 

and overlooking our own. If we have any 

predominant fault \,we fhould pray more 

efpecially againfl: that fault. If we pray for 

any virtue of &hich we, particularly ftand in 

need, we fliould dwell #oii our own deli* 

ciences in that virtue? till our fouls become 

, -« i 

deeply affo&ed with pur want of it. Our 
Prayers flioqld be cirCumftantial, not as was 
before obiefved for tfieinformation of infinite 
wifdom^ but for the ftirring up of our own 
dull affedtions. And as the recapitulation of 
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our wants tends to keep up a lenf$of ogr 
dependence, the enlarging on our efpeckl 
mercies will tepid to jpcep alive a fenfo o£ 
gratitude, ^hije ^ifcriminate petitions, 
confeffions, and tnank(j^vmgs,^leave the 


mind to wander in ind^tyite devotion^ and 
unaffeSing generalities, wiph^t perfonalitj 
and without it ob¬ 

vious that wq except thole grand,muveyfai 
points in which all have an equal iaterpft, 
and which mtitf^always$prm thq^ffeace of 
family, and efpecially of^ublic p$yer. 

On the bleffing attencj^g jpipdrt^nity in 
prayer, the GplgclJ* aljqg^ntjy; explicit* 
God perhaps defcp to g^^at,we ^xpay 
perfevere in af^tng^ aspire im¬ 

portunity for our QWnJ^ke^tha£ $he fre- 


he will be ^avoidable.’ V v 
■As-.w^^d H%jp * fpirit <jfobedience 
to fos command., h in a 

trance of waiting our 

prayers, and ds-a^di ^ j B^ jd^wfaen 

fa ye 
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we have obtained it. This is that 44 pre¬ 
paration of the heart” which would always 
keep us in a pofture for duty. If we defert 
the duty becaufe an immediate bleffing does 
not vifibly attend it, it ihews that we do not 
ferve God out of confcience but felfiflinefs; 
that we grudge expending on him that fer- 
vice which brings iis in no immediate intercft. 
Though he grant hot our petition, let us 
never be tempted to withdraw our applica¬ 
tion. 

Our reluflant demotions may remind us 
of the remark of a certain great political wit, 
who apologised for his late attendance in 
Parliament, by his being detained while a 
party of foldiers jere dragging a volunteer 
to his duty. How many excufes do we find 
for not being in time! Sow many apologies 

* M - 

for brevity! ifdW many evafions for negleft! 

, i I 1 / ^ 

How unwilling, t6o often, are we to come 


^ " ' * > * 

into the divine prefence, how reluflant to 
remain in it! Thofe hours which are leaft 


valuable'for bufineifs/which are leaft feafon- 

>• « i,* 

able for pleafure, we commonly give to re- 

, • i *■ 

1 $ ligion. 
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iigion. Our energies, which were fo readily 
exerted in the fociety we have juft quitted, 
ru e funk as we approach the divine prefence. 
Our hearts, which were all alacrity in fome 
frivolous converfatioii, become jcold and in¬ 
animate, as if it were the natural property of 
devotion to freeze the aflfe&ions. Our animal 
Jfpirits which fo readily' performed' their 

fun&ions before, now flacken their vigour 

% * 

and lofe their vivacity. The fluggifli body 
fympathizes with the unwilling mind, and 
each promotes the deadnefs of the other $ 


both are flow in liftening to the call of duty; 
both are foon weary in performing it. .How 
do our fancies rove back to the pleafures we 
have been enjoying ! How apt are the diver- 
fified images of thofe pleafures to mix them* 
fclves with our better thoughts, to pull 
down our higher afpirations. As prayer 


requires all the energies of the compound 
being of man, fo we too often feel as if there 


were a confpiracy of body, fouj, and fpirit, 
to difincline and difqualify us for it. 

^ . t - >■ » t i ' 

When the heart is once uncerely turned to 


o a religion. 
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religion, we need not, every time we pray, 
examine into every truth, and feek for con¬ 
viction over and over again; but aflame 
that thofe doftrincs are true, the truth of 
which we have already proved. From a 
general and fixed impreflion of thefe prin¬ 
ciples,, will refult a tafle, a difpofednefs, a 

love, fo intimate, that the convictions of the 

* * , 

underftanding will become the affections of 
the heart. 


To be jleeply impreffed with a few fun¬ 
damental truths, to digeft them thoroughly, 
to meditate on them feriouflv, to pray over 
them fervently, to get them deeply rooted 
:n the heart, will be more productive of faith 
and holinefs, than to labour after variety, 
ingenuity, or elegance’/ The indulgence of 
imagination will rather diftraCt than edify. 
Searching after ingenious thoughts will 
rather divert the attention from God to our- 


felves, than promote fixednefs of thought, 

* 

fincicnefs of intention, and devotednefs of 
fpi tit# Whatever is fubtil and refined, is 
in danger of being unfcriprural. If we do 


not 
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not guard the mind it will learn to wander 

in quell of novelties. It will learn to fet 

* r 

more value on original thoughts than devout 
affeflions. It is the bufinefs of prayer to 
call down imaginations which gratify the 
natural activity of the mind, while they leave 
the heart unhumbled. 

We fhould confine ourfelves to the prefent 
bufinefs of the prefent moment; we lhould 
keep the mind in a ftate of perpetual de¬ 
pendence 5 we fhould entertain no long 
views. “ Now is the accepted time.’* 
u To-day we mull hear his voice.” ‘‘.Give 
us this day our daily bread.” The manna 
will not keep till to-morrow: to-morrow will 

have its own wants, and muft have its own 

* 

petitions. To-morrow we mull fcek the 

bread of heaven afrefh. 

% . 

We fhould however avoid coming to our 
devotions with unfurnifhed minds. We 
fhould be always laying in materials for 
prayerby a diligent courfe of ferious read r 
ing» by treafuring up in our minds the moft 
important truths. If we rufh into the divine 

g 3 prefence 
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prefence with a vacant or ignorant and un¬ 
prepared mind, with, a heart full of the 
' world; as we fhall feel no difpofition or 
qualification for the work we are about to 
engage in, fo we cannot exped that our 
petitions will be heard or granted. There 
mud be fome congruity between the heart 
and the objed, fprne affinity, between the 
ftate of our minds and the bufinefs m which 
they are employed* if . we would exped fuc* 
cefs in the work. 

. «, *' * i 

We are often deceived bPth as to the 
principle and theeffed of our prayers. 
When from fome external caufe the heart 
is glad, the fpirits light, the thoughts ready, 
the tongue voluble, a kiftd of fpontaneous 
eloquence is the refult; with this we arc 
pleafed, and this ready, we t are willing 
tp impofe on ourfelves for piety. ^ 

On the other hand, when the mind is de- 
jeded, the animal fpirits l6w, the thoughts 
confufed; when appofitp words do not 
readily prefent themfelves, we are apt to ac« 
cufe our hearty of want of fervour, to lament 

\ * * * * *, i 

our 
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our weaknefs,and to mourn that becaufe we 

" * 

have had no pleafure in praying, our prayers 
have, therefore, not afcended to the throne 
‘of mercy. In both cafes we perhaps judge 
outfelves Unfairly. Thefe unready accents, 
thefe faltering praifes', thefe ill-expreffed 
j^titions, may .find ; more acceptance than 
the florid talk with which we were. fo well 
fatisfied: the 5 lattieifconfifted; it may be, of 
fhining thoughts, floating on the fancy, 
eloquent words dwelling only on the lips; 
the former Was the fighing of a contrite 
heart, abafed by the feeling of its own un- 

worthiiiefs, and awed by the perfections of 

£ 

a holy and heartdearching God. The heart 
is diflatisfied with its own dtil£ and taftelefs 
repetitions, which, with all their imperfec¬ 
tions, Infinite Gdodnefs may perhaps hear 
with favor */~We may not only be elated 

* with 


vt 

Of thefe fort of repetitions, our admirable Church 
jLiturgy has been accufed as a fault; but this defe£t, 
if it be Ode, happily accommodates itfelf to our infir¬ 
mities. Where is the favoured being whofe attention 
pever wanders, whofe heart accompanies his lips in 

Q 4 . “ every 
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with the fluency but even with the fervency 
of our payers. Vanity may grow out of 
the very a & of renouncing it, and we may 
begin to feel proud at having humbled our- 
felves fo eloquently. 

There is however a ftrain and fpirit of 
prayer equally diftinfk from that facility and 
copioufnefs for which we certainly are never 
the better in the fight of God, and from 
that conftraint and drynefs for which we may 
be never the worfe. There is a Ample, folid, 
pious ftrain of prayer in which the fupplicant 
is fo filled and occupied with a fenie of his 
own dependence, and of the importance of 
the things for which he afks, and fo per- 
fuadui of the power and grace of God 
through Chiifl: to give him thofe things, 
that while he is engaged in it, he does not 
merely imagh but feels aft tired that God 


every fu/ence? t> there up ablence of mind in the 
petitioner, 10 wawhriirg of the thoughts, no mcon- 
<*a«»cy of the heart, which thtfe j i-pelitions are wifely 
calculated to correct, to roufe Iik $ead attention, to 
biirt^back the itrayed afledttons? 
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is nigh to him as a reconciled father, fo that 
every burden and doubt are taken off from 
his mind. “ He knows,” as St. John ex- 
prefles it, u that he has the petitions he de« 
fired of God,” and feels the truth of that 
promife, “ while they are yet fpeaking I will 
hear.” This is the perfection of prayer. 



CIIAP, 
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CHAP. VI. . 

Cultivation of a Devotional Spirit . 

TO maintain a devotional Spirit, two things 

* — * ■ 

are efpecially necefiar y —-habitually to culti¬ 
vate the difpofition, and habitually to avoid 
whatever is unfavourable to it* Frequent 
retirement and recolle&ion are iridifpenfable, 
together with fuch a'general courfe of read¬ 
ing, as, if it do not actually promote the 
fpirit we are endeavouring to maintain, {hall 
never be hoftile to it. We ihould avoid as 
much as in us lies all fuch fociety, all fuch 
amufements as excite tempers which it is 
the daily bufmels of a Chriftian to fubdue, 
and all thofe reelings which it Js his con- 

j / 

fhnt duty to fupprefs. 

And here may we venture to obfetve, that 
ii fome things which are appaqjjptly innocent, 
and do not aflume an alarming afpe&, or bear 
a dangerous character; things which the ge¬ 
nerality 


flfcr 
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nerality of decorous people Mr- (how 
truly we know not,) to be fafe for them; yet 
if we find that thefe things ftir up in us im- 
proper propensities, if they awaken thoughts 
which ought not to be excited ; if they abate 
our love for religious, exercifes# or infringe 
on our time for performing them; if they 
make Spiritual concerns appear infipid, if 
th^y wind our hearts a little more about the 
world ; iri lhort, if we have formerly found 
them injurious to our own fouls, then let no 
example or perfuafion, no belief of their 
alleged innocence, no plea of their perfed 
Safety, tempt, us to indulge in them. It 
matters little to our Security what they are to 
others. Our bufm.efs is with ourfelves. 
Our refponfibility' is on our own heads. 

Others cantyot know the fide on which we 

% « 

are available. Let our own unbiafled judg¬ 
ment determine our opinion, let our own 
experience decide for our own condud. 

In fpeakingLpf books, we cannot forbear 
noticing that very prevalent fort of reading, 
which .is little lei’s produdive of evil, little 

g 6 lef& 
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lefs prejudicial to moral and mental improve-* 
meat, than that which carries a more formi¬ 
dable appearance* We cannot confine our 
cenfure to thofe more corrupt writings 

which deprave the heart, debauch the ima- 

» * 

gination, an i poifoh the principles. Of thefe 
the turpitude,is fo obvious that no caution on 
this head, it is prefumed, be neceffary. 
But if juftice forbids.us to^onfound th&in- 
iipid with the mifehieMQUs,:the,idle with the 
vicious, and the frivolous with the profligate, 
dill we can only admit of ihades, deep flrades 
we allow, of difference. Thefe works, if 
comparatively harmlefs, yet debafe the tafte, 
flacken the intelle&ual nerve, let down the 

t- 

* 

underftanding, fetthe fancy loofe, and fend 
it gadding among lowlapeL mean objects. 
They not only, ran away with* the time 
which fhould be*given to better things, but 
gradually deftroy all tafte for halter things. 
-They fink the mind to their ownftandard, 
and give it a fluggifh relu&aticc, we :had 
almoft faid, a moral incapacity for: every 
thing above their level. The mj&d, by long 
, habit 
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habit of (looping, lofes its ere&nefs, and 
yields to its degradation. It becomes fo low 
and narrow by the littlenefs of the things 
which engage it, that it requires a painful 
effort to lift itfelf high enough, or to open 
itfelf wide enough, to embrace great and 
noble objefts. The appetite is vitiated. 
Lxcefs, inftead of producing a forfeit, by 
weakening the digeftion, only induces a loath¬ 
ing for ftronger nourilhment. The faculties 
which might have been expanding in works 
of fcience, or fearing in the contemplation of 
genius, become fatisfied with the imperti¬ 
nences of the moft ordinary fidtion, lofe their 
relifh for the feverity of truth, the elegance 
of tafte, and the fobernefs of religion. 
Lulled in the torpor of repofe, the intellect 
dozes, and enjoys in its waking dream 
All the wild trafh of fleep, without the reft. 

i 

In avoiding books which excite the paf- 
fions, it would feem ftrarige to include even 
fome devotional works. Yet fuch as merely 
kindle warmfeelings are not always the fafeft. 
Let us rather prefer thofe which, while they 

tend 
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tend to raife a devotional fpirit, awaken the 
affe&ions without difordering them, which 
while they elevate the defires, purify them ; > 
which lhew us our own nature, and lay open 
its corruptions. Such as lhew us the malign 
nity of fin, the deceitfulnefs of our hearts, 
the feeblenefs of our belt resolutions; fuch 
as teach us to pull off the malk from the 
faired appearances, and difcbver every hiding- 
place, where fome lurking evil would con¬ 
ceal itfelf; fuch as lhew us not what we 
appear to others, but what we really are; 
fuch as, co-operating with our interior feel¬ 
ings, and Ihewing us our natural date, point 
out our abfolutc need of a Redeemer, lead 
us to feek to him for pardon from a convic¬ 
tion that there is no other refuge, no other 

faivation. Lrt us be converfant with fuch 

• / 

writings as teach us that while we long to 
obtain the remiffion of our tranfgreffions, 
we muft not defire the remiffion of our 
duties. Let us feek for luck a Saviour as 
vriltaiot only deliver us from the punilhment 

of fin. but from its dominion alfo, 

— * , 


The. 
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The coftflaftt habit.of perufmg devout 
books is fo indifpenfebje, that it has beeft 
termed with great propriety the oil of the 
lamp of prayer., Too much reading, how¬ 
ever, and too little meditation, may produce 
the effect of a ^mp inverted, which, is ex- 
tinguilhed by the veryexcefs of that aliment 
whofe property it is to feed it. 

And let us ever bear in mind that the end 
of prayer is hot anfwered when the Prayer 
is finifhed. We Ihould regard prayer as a 
means to a farther end. .The a£t of prayer 
is not fufficient, we mull: cultivate a fptrit 
of prayer. And though, when the actual 
devotion is over, we cahriot, atnid the dif. 
tradions of company and bufinefs, always 
be thinking of heavenly things, yet the 
delire, the frame, the propenlity, the willing- 
nefs to return to them, we muft, however 
difficult, endeavour to maintain. 

The proper temper for prayer Ihould pre¬ 
cede the a&. v The difpolition Ihould be 
wrought in the mind before the r exercife is 
begun. To bring a proud temper to an 
' ~ humble 
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humble prayer,' a luxurious habit to a felly 
denying prayer, or a worldly difpofition to 
a fpiritually minded prayer, is a pofitive 
anomaly. A habit is more powerful than 
an aft, and a previoufly indulged temper 
during the day will not, it is to be feared, 
be fully couutera&ed by the exercife of a 
few minutes devotion at night. 

Prayer is defigned for a perpetual reno¬ 
vation of the motives to virtue $ if therefore 
the caufe is not followed by its confoquence, 

1 

a confequence inevitable but for the impedi¬ 
ments we bring to it, we rob our nature of 
its higheft privilege, and run the danger of 
incurring .a penalty where we are looking 
for a bleffing. 

That the habitual tendency.of the life 
fhould be the* preparation for the ftated 
prayer, is naturally fuggefted to us by our 
blefled Redeemer in hi«; Sermon on the 
Mount. He announced th? precepts of 
holinefs, and their corrcfp? nding beatitudes; 
he gave the fpiritual gxpaiirion of the. Law, 
the dire&ions for alms-giving, the exhort. 

% ation 
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ation to love our enemies, nay, the effence 

/ 1 . 

and fpirit of the whole Decalogue, previous 
to his delivering his own divine prayer, as a 
pattern for ours* Let us learn from this 
that the preparation of prayer is therefore 
to live in all thofe purfuits which we may 
fafely beg of God to blefs, and in a conflict 
with all thofe temptations into which we 
pray not to be led. 

If God be the centre to which our hearts 
are tending, every line in our lives mult 
meet in him. With this point in view there 
will be a harmony between our prayers and 
our practice, a confiftency between devotion 
and conduft, which will make every pare 
turn to this one end, *bear upon this one 
point. For the beauty of the Chriftian 
fcheme confifts not in parts, (however good 
in thenifelves) which tend to feparate views, 
and lead to different ends; but it arifes from 
its being one entire, uniform, connected 
plan, ** compared of that which every joint 
fupplieth,” and of which all the parts ter¬ 
minate in this one grand ultimate point. 

The 
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The deflgn of f layer therefore, as we 
before obferved, is not merely to make us 
devout while we are engaged in it, but that 
its odour maybe diffufed through all the 
intermediate fpaces of the day, enter into all 
its occupation?, duties, and tempers. Nor 
muft its refults be partial, or limited to eafy 
and pleafant duties, but extend to fuch as are 
lefs alluring. When We pray, for inftance, 
for our enemies, the prayer muft be rendered 
practical, muft be made a means of foftening 
our fpirit, and cooling our refentment toward 
them. If we deferve their enmity, the true 
fpirit of prayer will put us upon endeavour¬ 
ing to cure the fault which has excited it. 
If we do not deferve it, it w ill put us on 
ftriving for a placable temper, and we ihall 
endeavour not to let flip fo favourable an 
occafion of cultivating it. There is no fuch 
foftener of animofity, no fuch foother of 
refentment, no fuch allayer of hatred, as 
fincere cordial nraycr. 

obvious, that the precept to pray 
without eeafing can never mean to enjoin 

aeon- 
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a continual courfe of attual prayer* But 
while it more diredly enjoins us to embrace 
all proper occafions of performing this fa- 
crcd duty, or rather of claiming this valu¬ 
able privilege, fq it,plainly implies that we 
ihould try to keep up conftaatiy that fenfe 
ot the divine prefence which ihall maintain 
the difpofition* In order to this, we ihould 
inure our minds to refle&ion; we ihould 
encourage ferious thoughts. A good thought 
barely paffing through the mind will make 
little imprefliop, on it*, We muft arreft*it, 
conftrain it to remain with us, expand, am¬ 
plify, and, as it were, take it to pieces* It 
muft be diftinQly unfolded* and carefully 
examined, or it will lo^ve *no precife idea, 
it muft be fixed and incorporated, or it will 
produce nft pra£tk$jl effeft- We muft not 
difmifs it till it has left fome trace on the 
mind, till it has made fome impreffion on 
tjie heart. * ^ 

On the other hand, if we give the reins to 
a loofe ungoverned fancy, at other times, if 
we abandon our minds to frivolous thoughts; 

if 
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if we fill them with corrupt images; if we 
cherifh fenfual ideas during the reft of the 
day, can we expeft that none of theffe 
images will intrude, that none of thefe Im- 
prefiions will be revived, but that tc the tem¬ 
ple into which foul things'* Have been invited 
will be cleanfcd at a given moment; that 
worldly thoughts will recede and give place, 
at once, to pure and holy thoughts ? Will 
that fpirit, grieved by impurity, or refitted 
by levity, return with his warm beams, and 
cheering influences,to the Contaminated man- 
fion from which he has been driven out ? Is 
it wonderful if finding no entrance into a 
heart filled with vanity he fhould withdraw 
himfelf ?—We cannot, in retiring into our 
clofets, change^our natures as we do our 
cloaths. The difpofition we $arry thither 
will be likely to remain with us. We have 
no right to *xpefl: that a new temper will 

h 

meet us at thv. door. We tan only hope 
that flu fpirit we bring thither will be chc- 
rilhed and improved. It is not cafy, rather 
it |j&iot poflible, to graft genuine devotion 

on 
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oa a life of an oppofite tendency j nor can 
w<? .delight ourfelves regularly for a few 
ftatecj moments, in that God whom we 

_ ' 1 *■ . i 

have not* been ferving during the day. We 
may, indeed, to .qpiet our conference, take 
up the employment of prayer, but cannot 
take up the ftate of mind which will make 

' . 1' 

th^ employment beneficial to ourlclves, or 
the prayer acceptable to God, if all the 
previous day we have been carelefs of our¬ 
felves, and unmindful of our Maker." They 
will not pray differently from the reft of the 
world, who do not live differently* 

What a contradiction is it to lament the 

■ t 

weaknefs, the mifer£, and . the corruption 
of our nature, in ou r devotions, arid then 
to rufh into a Jife, though not perhaps of 

* y * 

vice, yet of indulgences, calculated to en- 
creafe that weaknefs, to inflame thofe cor¬ 
ruptions, and to lead to that mifery! There 
is either no meaning in our prayers, or no 
fenfe in our condudt, Tn the one we mock 
.God, in th.e other we deceive ourfelves. 
Will not he who keeps up an habitual in- 

tercourfe 
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tercourfe with his Maker, who is vigilant in 

thought, felf-deriying In &dtion, Who ftrivefc 
to keep his heart from* wrong defires, his 
mind from vain imagination^ and his Ups 
from idle words, bridg-a motb prepared 
fpirit, a more'colledted ntind," be more eii- 
gaged, more penetrated, more prefent to the 
occafion ? Will he not feel more delight in 
this devout Cfcercife, reap more benefit from 
it, than he who lives at random, prays from 
cuftom, and who,'though he dares not inter¬ 
mit the form, is a ftranger to its fpirit. 

We fpeak not here to the felf-fufficient 

J v» 

formalift, or the carelefs profligate. Among 
thofe whom we now fake^he liberty to ad- 
drefs, are to be found J efpecially in the higher 
clafs of females, the amiable and the inte- 
refting, and, in many refpfe&s, the virtuous 

and corredt: — eharadters fo engaging, fo 

?. 

evidently made for better things, fo capable 
of reaching high degrees’of, excellence,' fo ‘ v 
formed Jp give 'he tone to Chriftian prac¬ 
tice, sy^ell tis to fafhidn, fo calculated to 
give ^beautiful itUpreflion of that reiigipn 

c “ which 


(O 
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which they profefs without fuffi^ently adorn* 
ingy. which they believe without fairly ex¬ 
emplifying; that We cannot forbear taking a 
tender interefli in their welfare, we cannot 
forbear, breathing a ^fervent prayer* that 
they may yet reach the elevation for which 
they were intended; tjhk; they may hold out 
a uniform and confiftent pattern, of €< what- 
foever things are pure^.honett,' juft, lovely, 
and of good report !” This f the Apofltle 
goes on to intimate can only be done by 

THINKING ON THESE THINGS. Things 

can only influence our pra&ice as they en¬ 
gage our attention. Would not then a con¬ 
firmed habit of feripus thought tend to 

r * 

correct that inconfidefation, which we are 
willing to hope, more than want of principle, 
lies at the bottom of the inconfiftcncy we 
are lamenting ? 

If, as it is generally allowed, the great dif¬ 


ficulty of our fpiritual life is tp make the 

** > 

future predominate over the prefent, do we 
not, by the conduct we ^rp regretting, aggra-, 
vat$ wh&| it is in our .poorer to diminilh ? 

' ' Mifcal- 
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Mifcalculation of the relative value of things 
is one of the greateft errors of our moral 
life. We eftimate them in an inverfc pro¬ 
portion to their value, as well as to their 
duration : we lavifh earned and durable 
thoughts on things fo trifling that they de- 
ferve little regard, fo brief that theyperifh 
with the ofing,” while we bellow only flight 
attention, on things of infinite worth ; only 
tranfient thoughts, on things of eternal 
duration. 

Thofc who are fo far confcientious as not 
to intermit a regular courfe of devotion, and 
who yet allow themfelvcs at the fame time to 
go on in a courfe of amusements which excire 
a direftly oppofite fpirit, are inconceivably 
augmenting their own ditliculties. They are 
eagerly heaping up fuel in the day, on the 
fire which th ,y intend to extinguish in the 
evening; they are voluntarily adding to the 
temptations, agaihft which they mean to re- 
queft grace to °ruggle. To acknowlege at 
the fame time, that we find it hard to ferve 
Got^s we ought, and yet to be fyftematically 

indulging 
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indulging habits, which inuft naturally in- 
create the difficulty, makes our character 
ahnoft ridiculous,, while it renders our duty 
.'tlinofl impraclicabL’r 

While we make our way more difficult 
by thefe very indulgences with which wc 
think to cheer and refrclh it, the determined 


(Jhriflian becomes his own pioneer ; he 
makes his path comparatively eafy by volun¬ 
tarily clearing it of the obftacies which im¬ 
pede his progrefs. 

Tlu fe habitual indulgences feem a contra- 
diction to that obvious law, that one virtue 
aluavs involves another; for wc cannot 
labour after any grace, that of prayer for 
inilance, without refitting whatever is oppo¬ 
site to it. If then we lament, that it is fo 
hard to ferve God, let us not by our conduct 
furnifh arguments againfl ourfelves; for, 
as if the difficulty were not great enough 
in itfelf, we are continually heaping up 
mountains in our way, by indulging in fuch 
purfuits and paffions, as make a fmall labour 
an infurniountable one. 

VOL. i. 


H 


We 
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We may often judge belter of our flate 
by the refult, than by the act cf prayer, 
our very defers, our coldnefs, deadnefs, 
wanderings, may leave more contrition on 
the foufe than the happieft turn of thought. 
The feeling of our wants, the confcllion of 
our fins, the acknowledgment of our de¬ 
pendence, the renunciation of ourfelvcs, 
the Application for mercy, the application 
to <€ the fountain opened for fin,” the cor¬ 
dial entreaty for the aid of the Spirit, the rc- 
linquilliment of our own will, resolutions of 
better obedience, petitions that thefc refolu- 
tions v may be directed and fanctifkd, tilde 
are the fubje&s in which the Applicant 
lhould be engaged, by which his thoughts 
fhould be abforbed. Can they be fo ab¬ 
sorbed, if iqany of the intci vening hours 
are pa fled in purfuits of a totally different 
complexion ? purfuits which raife the pallions 
which we are feeking to allay ? Will the 
chcriflied vanities go ai our bidding ? Will 
the required diipofuions come at our calling ? 
Do.we find our tempers fo obedient, our 

pallions 
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paffions fo obfcquious in the other concerns 

* 

of life ? If not, what reafon have we to ex* 
pe& their obfequioufnefs in this grand con¬ 
cern ? We fhould therefore endeavour to 

% 

believe as we pray, to think as we pray, 
to feel as we pnty, and to act as we pray. 
Prayer mult not be a folitary, independent 
cxcrcife; but an exercife interwoven with 
many, anti infeparably connedcd with that 
golden chain of Chriftian duties, of which, 
when fo connected, it forms one of the molt 
important links. 

Let us be careful that our cares, occupa¬ 
tions and amufements may be always fuch 
that wc may not be afraid to implore the 
divine blefling on them; this is the crite¬ 
rion of their fafety and of our duty. Lot 
us endeavour that in each, in all, one con¬ 
tinually growing fentiment and feeling of 
loving, ferving, and pleating God, main¬ 
tain its predominant Ration in the heart. 

An additional reafon why we fhould live 
!n the perpetual ufe of prayer, fee ms to be, 
that our bleflfed Redeemer, after having given 

n 2 both 
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both the example and the command, while 
on earth, condefcends ftill to be our unceaf- 
ing interceffor in Heaven. Can we ever 
ceafe petitioning for ourfelves, when we be¬ 
lieve that he never ccafes interceding for us? 

If we are fo unhappy as now to find little 
pleafure in this holy exercife, that however 
is fo far from being a reafon for difeon- 
tinuing it, that it affords the ftrongeft argu¬ 
ment for perfeverance. That which was at 
firft a form, will become a pleafure; that 
which was a burden will become a privilege; 
that which we impofc upon ourlclves as a 
medicine, will become licceflary as an ali¬ 
ment, and defirabie as a gratification* That 
which is now fliort and fuperficial, will be¬ 
come copious and folid. The chariot-wheel 

is wanned bv its own motion. Ufe will 

* 

make that cafy which was at firft painful. 
That which i once become eafy will foon 
be rendered pleafant. Inftead of repining 
at the perform; nee, we Ihull be unhappy afe 
the oiiiiflion. When a man recovering 
from ficLnefs attempts to walk, he does not 

difi* 
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difcontinue the exercife becaufe he feels 
himfelf weak, nor even becaufe the effort is 
painful* He rather redoubles his exertion. 
It is from his perfeverance that he looks for 
ftrength. An additional turn every day 
diminifhes his repugnance, augments his 
vigour, improves his fpirits. That effort 
which was fubmitted to becaufe it was falu- 
tary, is continued becaufe the feeling of 
renovated ftrength renders it delightful. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Tbc Love (f God. 

OUR love to God arifes out of want. 


God’s love to us out of fulnefc. Our in¬ 
digence draws us to that power which can 

» *h- 

relieve, and to that goodnefs which can 
blefs us«. Ills overflowing love delights to 
make us partakers of the bounties he gra- 
cioufly imparts, not only in the gifts of his 
Providence, but in the richer communica¬ 
tions of his grace. We are firft drawn to 
love him from the confideration of his mer¬ 


cies, from the Experience of his bounties; 

but this confideration and this experience in 
* \ \ > 

a rightly-turned mind lead us to love him 



for his jawn excellences. We can only be 
faid to love CJod, when we endeavour to 

* ' '\r * ... 

glorify him, when we defirc a participation 
of nature, when we fludy to imitate his 
perfections. 

Wc 
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We arc fometimcs inclined to fufpeft the 
love of God to us. We are too little fuf- 
picious of our want of love to him. Yet if 
wc examine the .cafe by evidence, as wc 
iliould examine any commdn queftion, what 
real inftances can we produce of our love to 
Him ? What imaginable inftance can we not 
produce .of his love to us ? If negleft, for- 
gctfulnefs, ingratitude,* difobedience, cold- 
nels in our afte&ions, deadnefs in our duty, 

be evidences of our love to him, .fitch evi- 

, 1 * * 

donees, but fuch only, we can abundantly 
allege. If life and all the countleL catalogue 
of mercies that makes life pieafant, be proofs 
of his love to us, thefe he has given us in 
hand;—if life eternal, if bleffednefs that 
knows no meafure and no pnd, be proofs of 
love, thefe he has given us *iri promife—to 
the Chriftian we had almoft faid, he has 
given them in poffeflion. 

When the adoring foul is gratefblly ex¬ 
patiating on the inexhauftible inftances of 
the love of God to us, let it never forget 
to rife to its moil exalted pitch, to reft bn 

h 4 its 
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its loft left objeft, His tneflimablc love in the 
redemption of the world by our Lord Jefits 
Chrift . This is the crowning point; this 
is the gift which imparts their higheft value 
to all his other gifts. It combines whatever 
can render divine munificence complete :— 
pardon of fin, acceptance with God, per- 
feftion and perpetuity of blefiednefs. Well 
may the Chriftian in the devout contempla¬ 
tion of this fublime my fiery, which the 
higheft of all created intelligences <£ defire 
to look into / 5 exclaim in grateful rapture, 
** Thou art the God that doeft wonders!” 
A redeemed world is the triumph of infinity. 
Power and goodnefs, truth and mercy, 
righteoufnefs and peace, incorporated and 
loft in each other! 

Love is a grace of fuch pre-eminent dif- 
tindion, that the Redeemer is emphatically 
defignntcd by it. To Him that loved 
us. This is fuch a charafteriftic ftyle and 
title that no name is appended to it. 

It muft be an irkfome thing to ferve a maf- 
ter ^rhom we do not lovej a mafter whom 
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we* syre compelled to obey, though we think 
his requifitions hard, and his commands un* 
reafonable; under whofe eye we know that 
we continually live, though his prefence is 
not only undelightfulbut formidable. - 

Now every creature mud obey God, 
whether he love him or nothe mud ad 
always in his fight, whether he delight in 
him or not; and to a heart of any feeling* 
to a fpirit of any liberality, nothing is fo 
grating' as conftrained obedience. To love 
God, to ferve him becaufe we love him, is 
therefore no lefs our higheft happinefs, than 
our mod bounden duty.. Love makes all 
labor light. We ferve with alacrity, .where 
we love with cordiality. 

Where the heart is devoted to an objed, 
we require not to be perpetually reminded 
of our obligations to obey him : they pre** 
fent themfelves fpontaneoufly, we fulfil them 
readily, I had almqd faid,. involuntarily; 
we think not fo miich of the fervice as of 
the objed. The principle which fuggeds 
the work infpires the pleafure; to negled it 

H 5 would 
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would be an injury to our feelings. The 
performance is the gratification* The omif- 
fion is not more a pain to the confidence* 
than a wound to theaffedions. The implant¬ 
ation of this vital root perpetuates virtuous 

i 

pradice, and fecures internal peace* 

Though we cannot be always thinking 
of God, we may be always employed in his 
feryice. There muft be intervals of our 
communion with him, but there rauft be 
no intermiflion of our attachment to him. 
The tender lather who labours for his chil¬ 
dren, does not always employ his thoughts 
about them j he cannot be always conver- 
fing with them, or concerning them, yet . 
he is always engaged in promoting their 
interefts. His afledions for them is an in- 
woven principle, of which he gives the moll 
unequivocal evidence, by the afiiduoufnefe 

of his'application in their fervice. 

* 

Thou lhalt love the Lord thy God* 
with all thy hem i, M i§ the primary law of 
cur Yet how ajbr are we to com- 

plaiiSlhat we cannot Icve Gdd/that we can* 

5 *<> 
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not maintain a devout iptercourfe with him. 
But would God* who is all juftice, have com¬ 
manded that of which he knew we were in¬ 
capable ? Would he who is all mercy have 
made our eternal happinefs to depend on 
fomething which he knew was ou£ of. our 
power to perform, capricioufly difqunlif ing 
us for the duty he had preferibed ? Would 
he have given the exhortation, and withheld 
the capacity ? This would be to charge Om- 
nifcicnce with folly, and Infinite Goodnefs 
with injuftice — no, when he made duty and 
happinefs infeparable, he neither made our 
duty impracticable, nor our happinefs unat¬ 
tainable. But we are continually flying to 
falfe refuges, clinging to falfe holds, reding 
on falfe fupports: as they are uncertain they 
difappoint us, as they are weak they fail us $. 
but as they are numerous, when one fails, 
another prefents itfelf. Till they flip from 
under us, we never fnfpeCt how much we 
reded upon them. Life glides away in a 
perpetual fucceflion of thefe falfejgjependen* 
cies dud fucceffive privations*. 

u 6 Though 
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Though we may be in a ftate of accept¬ 
ance with God, without thofe feelings of joy 
and confidence which fome confider as the 
only evidences of fafety, yet let us remem¬ 
ber that thefe, though not indifpenfable, are 
moft defirable characters of reBgion. Let us 
be patient if we do not poflefs fuch a ftate of 
mind, but let us never tie fatisfied not to 
defire it. Let us efpecially never reft con¬ 
tented while ordinary amufements, worldly 
events, pleafing fociety excite a feeling of 
delight which religion has never yet excited 
in us. Let us be humbled but not terrified, 
if it pleafe God to withhold from us this 
“ peace and joy in believing but let us 
feel a deep felf-abafement to obferve with 
what different fenfations we receive the im~ 
preffions which the pleafures of fenfe convey 
to us $ that though from a principle of con¬ 
science wc follow up our religious exercifcs, 
yet that God only receives from us a duty of 
necdlity and obligation, of coldnefs and con- ‘ 
ftrainj, while the worldly purfuits monopo¬ 
lized our pleafurable feelings as well as our 
time and thoughts* 


There 
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There is, as we have elfewhere obfervcd, 
a Striking analogy between the natural and 
fpiritual life, the weaknefs and helpleffnefs 
of the Chriftian refembie thofe of the infant; 
neither of them becomes ftrong, vigorous, 
and full grown at once, but through a long 
and often painful courfe. This keeps up a 
fenfe of dependence, and accufioms us to 
lean on the hand which fofters us. There 
is in both conditions, an imperceptible chain 
of depending circumftances, by which we 
are carried on infenfibly to the vigour of 
maturity. The operation which is not al¬ 
ways obvious, is always progreffive. By 
attempting to walk alone, we difeover our 
weaknefs, the experience of that weaknefs 
humbles us, and every fall drives us back 
to the fuftaining hand, whofe affiftance we 
vainly flattered ourfelves we no longer 
needed. 

In fome halcyon moments we are willing 
to perfuade ourfelves that Religion has made 
an entire coi^queft over our heart: that 
we have renounced the dominion of the 

7 world. 
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world, have conquered our attachment to 
earthly things. We flatter ourfelves that 
nothing can now again obflrucfc our entire 
fubmitfion. But we know not what fpirit 
we are of. We fay this in the calm of re- 
pofe and in the ftillriefs of the pafftous ; 
when our path is fmooth, our profpeft 
fmiling; danger diftant, temptation abfenr, 
when we have many comforts an4 no trials. 
Suddenly, fome lofs, fome difappointment, 
fome privation tears off the maik* reveals us 
to ourfelves. We at once difeover that 
though the fmallcr fibres and lc/Ter roots 
which fafttn us down to earth may have 
been loofened by preceding florins, yet our 
fubftaniial hold on earth is not fliaken, the 
tap root is not cut, we are yet faft rooted 
to the foil, and ftill ftronger tempefts mud 
be lent to make i>$ let go our hold. 

In all Academical Inftitutions a broad 
foundation is provided, and a large flock of 
general preparatory ftudy is propofed to be 
laid in before it is determined to. what par¬ 
ticular profeffiaa the ftudent fhall be called*. 

The 
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The preliminary purfuits are afterwards con¬ 
vertible to fuch individual purpofes as may 
eventually arife. That ftudent would be but 
indifferently qualified for his own profeffion 
without this large initiatory bafis. The fpi- 
ritual character fhould be formed fornewhat 
in the fame manner with the intellectual. 
We muft be prepared by a general previous 
discipline to meet all the difpenfations of di¬ 
vine Providence, without knowing to what 
Specific trials and duties we may be called out. 
It is not enough therefore that wo meet 
expeded events with fubimffion to the will 
of God ; we muft ftrive after fuch a general 
fpirit of acquiefcence as fhall fit us for thofe 
that are unforefeen. In fuch a world as 
this, fudden attacks, unlooked for affaults 
muft be met with a fpirit armed for the con¬ 
flict We fhould live, not in the tormenting 
dread of indefinite evils, but with the ex¬ 
pedition of their probable occurrence; for 
encountering which a ftock of fuperinduccd 
ftrength laid in by habitual prayer will be 
the only armour. We muft not prefump- 

tuoufly 
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tuoufly trufi for fafety under trials to the re¬ 
finance we fancy we fltall then be able to 
make, fo much as to the colle&ed forces of 
antecedent piety ; for the grace of refiftance 
may be withheld where habits* of'piety have 
not been cultivated; 

It might be ufeful to adopt the habit 

of ftating our own cafe as ftrongly to our- 

felves as if it were the cafe of another; to 

exprefs in fo many words, thoughts which 

are not apt to affiune any fpecific or palpable 

form; thoughts which we avoid 1 lhaping into 

language, but flur over, generalize, foften; 

and do away. How indignant, for inftance; 

ihould we feel (though we ourfelves make 

the complaint) to be told by others, that we 

do not love our Maker and Preferver. But 

let us put the queftion fairly to ourfelves. 

Do we really love him ? Do we love him 

with a fupreme, nay, even with an equal 

affe&ion ? Is there no friend, no child, no 

reputation, no ploafure, no fociety, no pof- 

• 

fefi'on which we do not prefer to him ? It 
is eafy^fe affirm in a general way that there 

is 
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is not. But let us particularize, indivi¬ 
dualize the queftion—bring it home to our 
own hearts in fome aftual inftance, in fome 
tangible fhape. Let us commune with our 
own confciences, with our own feelings, 
with our own experience: let us queftion 
pointedly, and anfwer honeftlv. Let us not 
be more aihamed to deteft the fault, than to 
have been guilty of it. 

This then will commonly be the refult. 
Let the friend, child, reputation, poffeflion, 
pleafure be endangered, but efpecially let it 
be taken away by fome ftroke of Providence. 
The fcales fall from our eyes; we fee, we 
feel, we acknowledge, with brokennefs of 
heart, not only for our lofs, but for our fin, 
that though we did love God, yet we loved 
him not l'uperlatively; that we loved the 
blefling, threatened or refumed, (till more. 
But this is one of the cafes in which ** the 
goodnefs of God bringeth us to repent¬ 
ance/* By the operation of his grace the 
refumption of the gift brings back the heart 
to the giver. The Almighty by his.fpirit 

takes 
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takes poffeflion of the Temple from which 
the idol is driven out: God is reinftated in 
his rights, and becomes the fuprcme and 
undifputed Lord of our reverential affection. 

There are throe requifites to our proper 
enjoyment of every earthly s bleffing which 
Gods bellows on us — a thankful reflection 
on the goodncfs of the giver, a deep fenfe 
of the unwonhiiiefs of the receiver, and a 
fober recolledion of the precarious tenure 
by which we hold it. The firft would 
make us grateful, the fecond humble, the 
lull moderate. 

* 

But how fcldom do we receive his favours 
in this fpirit! As if religious gratitude were 
to be confined to the appointed days of pub¬ 
lic thankfgiving, how rarely in common 
fociety do we hear any recognition of Omni¬ 
potence even on thole ftriking and heart- 

•« > 

rejoicing occafions, when w with his own 
right hand, and with his holy arm. He 
has gotten himfelf the victory!’* Let us 
nr rer detract from the merit of our valiant 


leaders but raher honour them the more 

for 
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for this manifeflation of divine power in their 
favour; but let us never lofe fight of Him 
<c who teacheth their hands to war and their 
fingers to fight/* Let us never forget that 
u He is the Rock, that his work is perfect, 
and all his ways are judgment/* 

How many feem to ihow not only their 
want of affiance in God, but that u he is not 
in all their thoughts,** by their appearing to 
leave him entirely out of their concerns, by* 
projecting their affairs without any reference 
to him, by fetiing out on the flock of their 
own unaffifted wifdom, contriving and acting 
independently of God ; expecting profperity 
in the event, without feeking his dircSion in 
the outlet, and taking to thcmfclvcs the 
whole honour of the fuccefs without any 
recognition of his hand; do they not thus 
virtually imitate what Sophocles makes his 
bluftering Atheifl* boafL “ Let other 
men expeft to conquer with the affiftance 
of the Gods, I intend to gain honour with¬ 
out them.** 

* Ajax, 

The 
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The Chriftian will rather rejoice to afcribe 
the glory of his profperity to the fame hand 
to which our own manly Queen gladly af- 
cribed her fignal viftory. When after the 
defeat of the Armada, impioufly termed In¬ 
vincible, her enemies, in order to lower the 
value of her agency, alleged that the vidlory 
was not owing to her, but to God who had 
raifed the ftorm, fhe heroically declared that 
the vifible interference of God in her favour, 
was that part of the fuccefs from which fhe 
derived the trueft honour. 

Incidents and occafions every day arife, 
which not only call on us to truft in God, 
but which furnifh us with fuitable occafions 
of vindicating, if I may prefume to ufe the 
expreflion, the charafter and conduft of the 
Almighty in the government of human af¬ 
fairs 5 yet there is no duty which we perform 
with lefs alacrity. Strange, that we fhould 
treat the Lord of heaven and earth with lefs 
confidence than v.e exercife towards each, 
other! That we fhould vindicate the honour 
of'a common acquaintance with more zeal 

than 
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than that of our infulted Maker and Pre- 
ferver! 

If we hear a friend accufcd of any aft of 
injuflicc, though wc cannot bring anypofitive 
proof why he fhould be acquitted of this 
fpedfic charge, yet we refent the injury 
offered to his charafter; we clear him of the 
individual allegation on the ground of his 
general conduct, inferring that from the 
numerous infiances we can produce of his 
reftitude on other occafions, he cannot be 
guilty of the alleged injuftice. We reafon 
from analogy, and in genejal we reafon 
fairly. But when we prefume to judge of 
the Mod High, infiead of vindicating his 
reftitude on the fame grounds, under a 
Providence feemingly fevere ; iuflead of re¬ 
verting, as in the cafe of our friend, to the 
thoufand inflanccs we have formerly tailed 
cf his kindnefs, inflead of giving God the 
fame credit we give to his erring creature, 
and inferring from his pad goodnefs, that 
the prefent inexplicable difpenfation mult be 
confident, though we cannot explain how, 

with 
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with his general charader, we mutinoufly 
accufe him of inconfiftency, nay of injuftice. 
We admit virtually the moft monftrous ano¬ 
maly in the character of the perfed God. 

But what a clue has Revelation furnifhed 
to the intricate labyrinth which feems to 
involve the conduct which we impioufly 
queftion ! It unrols the volume of Divine 
Providence, lays open the myfterious map of 
infinite wifdoin, throws a bright light on the 
darkeft difpcnfalions, vindicates the inequa¬ 
lity of appearances, and points to that blellcd 
region, where to all who have truly loved 
and lerved God, every apparent wrong fhall 
be proved to have been unimpeachably right, 
every afilidion a mercy, and the feverefl 
trials the choiceft blcflings. 

So blind has fin made us, that the glory 
of God is concealed from us, by the very 
means which,,cou!d we difeern aright, would 

r 

difplay it. That train of fecond caufes, 
which he has fo marvelloufly difpofed, ob- 
ftruds our vievv of himfelf. We are fo 

,1 • 

filled; With wonder at the immediate effeft, 

‘ “ ' that 
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that our fliort fight penetrates not to the firfl; 
caufc. To fee* him as he is, is referved to 


be the happinefs of a better world. We 
fhall then indeed <c admire him in his Saints, 
and in all them that believe we flnll fee 
how neccflary it was for tbofe whole blifs is 
now fo perfect, to have been poor, and dc- 
fpifed, and opprofled. We fliall fee why the 
ec ungodly were in fuch profperity.” Let 
us give God credit here for what we fliall 
then fully know; let us adore now'', what 
we flnll underfland hereafter. 

They who take up Religion on a fdfe 
ground will never adhere to it. If rhey 
adopt it merely for the peace and pleaiaiir- 
nefs it brings, they will djfcrt it as foon as 
they find their adherence to it will bring 
them into difficulty, diflrofs, or diferedit. 
It fclJom anfuers therefore to attempt 
making profeiytes by hanging out falfe co¬ 
lours. The Chriflia.il “ endures as feeing 
him who is iuvifible.” He who adopts Re¬ 
ligion for the fake of immediate enjoyment, 
will not do a virtuous action that is difagrcc- 

able 
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able to himfclf; nor refill a temptation that 
is alluring, prefent pleafure being his motive* 
There is no fure bafis for virtue but the 
love of God in Chrift Jefus, and the bright 
reverfion for which that love is pledged. 
Without this, as foon as the paths of piety 
become rough and thorny, we fhall ftray 
into pleafanter pafturcs. 

Religion however has her own peculiar 
advantages. In the tranfa&ions of all worldly 
a 11 airs, there are many and great difficulties. 
There may be feveral ways out of which to 
chufe. Men of the firft underftanding are 
not always certain which of thefe ways is the 
beft. Pcrfons of the deepeft penetration are 
full of doubt and perplexity; their minds 
are undecided how to a&, left while they 
purfue one road, they may be neglefting 
another, which n^ght better have conduced 
them to their propofed end. 

In Religion the cafe is different, and in 
this refpeft, eafy. As a Gferiftian can have 
but one objedk in view, he is r aIfo certain 
there is but one way of attaining it. Where 

there 
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there is but one end it prevents all poffibility 
of ehufing wrong, where there is but one 
road it takes away all perplexity as to the 
courfe of purfuit. That we fo often wander 
wide of the mark, is not from any want of 
plainnefs in the path, but from the per- 
verfenefs of our will fn not chufing it, from 
the indolence of our minds in riot following 
it up. 

In our attachments to earthly things even 
the moft innocent, there is always a danger 
of excefs, but from this danger we are here 
. perfectly exempt, fpr there is no poffibilify 
of excels in our loVe to that Being who has 
demanded the $hole heart. This peremptory 
vequifition cuts off all debate. Had God' 
required only a portio^^ven were it a large 
portion, we might bepuzzled in fettling 
the quantum. We might be plotting 
how large a part we might venture to keep 
back without abfolutely Forfeiting our 
fafety; we might be haggling 'for deduc* 
tiohs, bargaining' for abatements, and 
be perpetually compromlfing with our 
vol. i* i Maker* 
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Maker. But the injunction is entire, the 

. command is definite', the portion is unequi¬ 
vocal. Though it is lo compreffed in.the 
expreffion, yet it is fo expatffiye and ample 
in the meafure $ it is fo difiinCt a claim, fo 
imperative a requifition of all the faculties 
of the mind, and ftrength j all the affeCtions 
of the heart and foul $ that there is not the 
lead opening left for litigation; no place 
for any thing but abfolute unreferved com¬ 
pliance. But though our loVe of God can 
never be exccffive in the degree, yet the ex¬ 
preffion of that love may Jbe indifereet, the 
exercife of it may be eccentric. We may 
debafe that which is noble by low and puerile 


language 5 we may tarhifli that which is 
pure by grofifnefs; igail diforder it by irre¬ 
gularity. Though She principle may be 
found there may be iflufion in its applica¬ 
tion. Our- love mu& operate in fuch in* 

fiances as Ood Bas commanded,’ and not 

• J " • 1 * , - • 

in. fuch as fupcrltition-J^as devifedror enthu- " 
fiafrn invented. ( ' The pure . 

not be polluted'with earthlfinfijfioris; the 

^effion 
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expreffion of our love to- our heavenly 
Rather muft net be degraded; by images 
borrowed from human pafiions, nor dif- 
honoured by- ideas, nor rendered grofsly 
familiar by phrafes which are fcarcely par¬ 
donable even-when applied to thofe paflions. 

Every thing whicn relates to Clod is in¬ 
finite. We muft therefore. While -we keep 
our hearts humble, keep our aims high. 
Our higheftfervreesyndeed are but finite, 
imperfect. But as God isunlin&ted in good- 
pefs, he fhould have our unlimited love. 


The beft we can offer i$ poor, but let us not. 
withhold that beft. He d^rves incom¬ 
parably more than we have givey let us 
not give him lefs than all. 
nobled our coriruptlgkure fpirityat^ 
feftions, let us not refufe tMrtiobleft afpi- 
rations, to their -fcoblef| Let him 

hftt behold £$^fq lt prodigaftWaviffiikg our 
affe&ions for me of his bounties, as 

■. - * .-I ■% , '.» i ' * 

16 have nothing left fu^himfeE ,As the 
ftsndard b/ everything in religion if high, 
let us bn^ivbur^ .aCt in it 

-x- . . i a' . ’• ■.■mt^doft.. 
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intention of mind, with the largeft ufeof 
our faculties.. Let us obey him with the 

fnolWintextfe love,* adore him with the mod 

? 

fervent latitude. Let us” ^jpraifc him ac¬ 
cording to his excellent greatnefs.” Let us 
ferve him with all the J|rength of our capa¬ 
city, with all the devotion of our will. 

Grace being a new principle added to our 
natural powers, as it determines the defires 
to a higher objeft, fo it adds vigour to their 
aftivity. We fhall beft prove its dominion 
.over us by defiring to exert ourfelves in the 
caufe of Heaven with the fame energy with 
which we once exerted ourfelves in the caufe 

1 

l of the world. The world was too little to 
fill our whole, capacity. Scaliger lamented 
•iiow much was loft becatife fo fine a poet as 
Claudian, in bis choice of a fubjeft, wanted 
matter worthy of his talents: but it is the 
df the Chriftiaril to have chofen a 
rheme to which all the powers of his heart , 
and of his uii 3 £rftanding will be found in¬ 
adequate. . It ,fc the glory of religion to fup-. 
an obje& worthy of the entire confecra- 

7 , tion 
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tion of every power,facu|ty, aiuLaffefidon 
of an immaterial, immortal being.-r-Chrifti- 
anity demands the energies of the entire 
man \ its worship the ..choiceft portion of his 
time: its do&rines the flrenuous exertion of 

• ' • • * 1 

his intelle&ual powers; its duties the ftretch 
and compafs of his^wideft endeavours; its 

truths the higheft exercife of Jtis faith ; its 

* * « 

promifes of his hopes. It prefects objects 
commenfurate to thofe large capacities, and 
Jnextinguiihable defires'which God gave him 
when he provided a bleffednefe fo worthy to 
fill and fatisfy tfaem« 
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CHAP. VIIL 


The Hand of Cod to be ackft&ivkdgcd in the 
daily Circimftances of Life . 

- fc A 


IF we. would indeed loVe God let us cc ac¬ 
quaint ourfelveswith him/ 1 The word of 
infpiration has affured us that there is no 
other way to cc be at?$e&ce.” As we cannot 
love an unknown God, fo neither can we 
khow him, or even approach toward that 
knowledge, but on the terms which he him- 

felf holds out to us; neither will he fave us 

» 

but in the method which he has himfelf pre- 
jS^bted. His very perfections, thd juft ob- 
»jtcfcs of our adoration, all (land in the way of 
creatures fd gui!ty& His juftice is the flaming 
fword which exclude! us from the Paradife 


we have forfeited. * His purity is fo oppofed • 
to our corruptions* .fits omnipotence to- outt 
infirmity, Jus wffdoift to our folly; that had 
vfe not to plead the great propitiation, thofe ; 
very - attributes ^hich trufl^. 

WQUld 
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would be our terror* The mod oppofite 
images of human conception, the widefl; ex¬ 
tremes of human language3re ufed for the 
purpofe of -fliewing what .CJpd.is to us, in 
our natural Hate, and what Jfe fe under the 
Chriftian difpenfation. The ic containing 
fire” is transformed tato effential.< c love.” 

- r 

But as we cannot find out the Almighty 
to perfection, fo we cannot love him with that 
pure flame which animates glorified fpirit$*„ 

But there is a preliminary acquaintance with 

* • 

him, an initial love, of him,'for which he h^$ 
furniihed us.with means by his works, by 
his word, and .by. his Spirit. Even in this 
bleak and barren foil fome germs will Aioo^ 
fome bloffoms will open, of that celej^jpi 
plant, which watered by the dews of heaven^ 
and ripened by the. Sun of Righteaufnefs, 
will, in a more genial clime f expand into the 
fulnefs of perfection, and bear immortal 
fruits in the £aradife of Gcxl, . 

A perfon of a cold phlegmatic temper, 
who laments .that,he waatsjthat fervour in his. 

i ' 1 

kfte of theSuprehie Being, whichjs apparent, 

j 4 .in 
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in more ardent characters, may take com¬ 
fort, if he find the fame indifference refpeCt- 
ing'his worldly attachments. But if his af¬ 
fections are <intenfe towards the perifhablc 
things of earth, while they are dead to fuch 
as are fpiritual, it does not prove that he is 
deftitute of paffiofts, but only that they are 
nQt dire&ed to the proper objeCt. If how¬ 
ever he love God with that mcafure of feel¬ 
ing with which God has endowed him, he 
will not be punilhed or rewarded becaufe 
the itock is greater or fmaller than that of 
fotne other of his fellow-creatures. 

In thofe intervals when our fenfe of divine 
things is weak and low, we muft not give way 
diftruft, but warm otir hearts* with the 
^collection of our bell moments. Our 
motives to love and gratitude ire not now 
diminilhed, bur tfur Spiritual frame is lower, 
cur natural fpipis are weaker. Where there 
is langpur there vjill be difcouragemeh$s* 
But we muft 'hot defift. <c Faint yet pur- 
ftting’* mu$ be the Chrjftujfifs motto. 1 ' 
There is, more merit (if ev|V svlj^are apj% 
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‘ ,• : •" _ 
,j(p.arroganta worftto (WryortM^efforts)' 

u perfevering under ^e^eiTifinai^.difiQiu* 

fort; than, in the hapbieft flpw of devotion, 

When the tidetSf health and fpirits runs high* 

i * > f •» fc , 

Where there is lefs gratification there is mqare 
difmtereftednefSi We ought to conljder it 
as a cheering evidence* that our Jove may 
be equally pure though it is not equally fer¬ 
vent, when we perfift in ferying our hea- 

, « 

venly Father with the fame conftancy, though 

it may pleafe him to withdraw from us the 

» > 

fame confolatipn?. Perfeverance may bring 
us to the very difpofuions the abfence of 
which we are lamenting.— u O tarry thou 
the Lord’s leifure, be ftrong and he 
. comfort thy heart.” 

•f. * , ■ w - , 

, We arc too ready to taagtae; that \re are 
religious becaufe wo know fqtnetbihg of re¬ 
ligion. We appropriate to. qurfelvesj the 
pious fentiments we read, , and we ’talk as if 
the", thoughts of other heads were 
rally the feelipg pf ,.eur pvm heggtt?. Bpt 
■itetr taiiot «*&tm die,n^^>y t but in 
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the afieflions, for which however the 
mory is an excellent purveyor, though a 
bad fubftitute. Inftead of an undue elation 
of heart when we perufe <1$rine of the 
Pfal mid’s beautiful effufions, we (hould feel 


a deep felf-abafement at the reflexion, that 
howevej^gur cafe majk fcmetimes refemble 
his, yet How Jn^fRcable to our hearts are 
the ardent .erfpreflie^s of his repentance, 
the overflowing of his gratitude, the depth 
of his fubmiflion, the entirenefs of his felf- 
dedication, the fervor of his love. But he 
who indeed can once fay with him “ Thou 
art my portion,” will like him furrender 
Jiimfelf unrefervedly to his fervice. 

’i 

It is important that we never fuffer our 
faith, any more than our love, to be de- 


preffed or elevated, by miftaking for its own 
operations, the rumblings of a bufy imagi- 
nation. The fteady principle of faith mud 
not look for hacrafter, to the vagarieadf 
a mutable and' fantaft^Fancy^L# & 
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Faith which has oyice fixed her foot oil 
the. immutable rock of ages, fattened her 
firm eye on the crofs, and (trenched out 
her triump^htt hand to feize the promtfed 
crown, will not fufier her (lability to'depend 
on this ever-fhifting faculty 5 (he will not be 
driven to defpair, by the blacked (hades of 
its pencil, nor be betrayed into a carelefis 
fecurity, by its mod flattering and vivid 
colours. 

One caufe of the flu&uations of our faith 
is, that we are too ready to judge the Al¬ 
mighty by our own law (landard* We 
judge him not by his own declarations of 
what he is, and what he will do, but by our 

own feelings and practices. We ourfelve§ 

■? „ 

are too little difpofed to forgive thole who 
have offended us. We therefore,conclude 
that God cannot pardon our offences.. We 
fufpeft him to be implacable, becaufe we are 

1 

$J>t to be fo, and we are unwilling to believe 
that he can pafs by injuries, became we find 
%fo hafcijto dp it.. When we do fergive^ 
It is grudgingly and fuperficially^ we there-^ 

16 . fere/ 
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fore infer that God cannot forgive freely and 
fully* We make a hypocritical diffin&ion 
between forgiving and forgetting injuries. 
God clears away the fcore whin he giants 
the pardon* He does not only fay, “ thy 
fins and thy iniquities will I forgive,” but 
** I will rftnembat no more.” 

We are difpofed to urge the frnallnefs of 
«wr offences, as a plea for their forgivenels; 
whereas God, to exhibit the boundleffnefs 
of his own mercy, has taught us to nll^dgc a 
plea dire&ly contrary, 66 Loid, pardon my 
iniquity, for it is great. 9 * To natural reafon 
this argument of David is moft extraordi¬ 
nary. But vLile he felt that the greatnefs 
,*>f his own iniquity left him no refodree, but 
* lzi ihp mercy of God, he felt thbt God’s 
mercy was gr-ater even than his own fin. 
What a large, wjrat a magnificent idea, does 
it give ii$ of the divine power and goodnefs 
thaf the befievj^ inftead of pleading the 
fmalhef? of his own offences as tf motive for 
pardon, pleads only die apQnd^r of tfie 
Divine compaffion 1 v 


We 
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We are told that it fe the duty of the 
Cbriftran to " feek God*” We alfent to 
the truth of the propofitioit* Yet it Would 
beliefs iikptne to corrupt nature, in pursuit 
of this knowledge, to go a pilgrimage to 
diftant lands, than to feek him within our 
own hearts* Our owe heart is the true 
terra incognita ; a land more foreign and un¬ 
known to u$, than the regions of the polar 
circle: yet that heart is the place, in which 
an acquaintance with God rauft be fought* 
It is there we tnuft worfhip him, if we 
would worfhip him in fpirit and in ti uth. 

But, alas ! the heart 3s not the home of 
a worldly man, it is fcarcely the home of a 
ChriiS&a. If bufutefs and.pleafure are $bt 
natural element of the generality y q dreary 
vacuity, iloth, and infenfibilky, too often 
worfe than both* dtfincline, difqualify too 
many Chriilians for the purfuit* 

I have obferved, and I think I have heard 
others obferve, that a common beggar had 
rather fcreeoi >bi«feJf under the wall of a 
churchyard, ifovertaken by a ikbWer of rain, 

though 
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though the church-doorc Hand invitingly* 
open, than take Ihelter within it, while 
Divine fervice is performing* It is a Ids 
annoyance to him to he drenched with the 
florin, than to enjoy the convenience of a 
ihelter and a feat, if he muft enjoy them 
at the heavy\pric^|Of lifteningjr to the Ser* 
mon. 

While we condemn the beggar, let us 
look into our own hearts; happy if we can* 
not there deteft fomewhat of the fame indo# 
lence, indifpofednefs, and diftafle to ferious 
things! Happy, if we do not find, that we 
prefer not only our pleafure and enjoy¬ 
ments, but, I had almoil faid, Our very 
pftiKS, and vexations, and inconveniences, to 
communing with our Maker! Happy, if we 
had not rather be abforbed in our petty 
cares, and little disturbances, provided we 
can contrive to make them the means of oc* 
copying our thoughts, filling up our minds, 
and drawing them away from that devout 
Intqjpourfe, which demands the liveliest ex* 
^gffe-ofc «w latiwal powerthe Sighed 

elevation 
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elevation of out fpiritual.afie&ions! Is it 
not .to be apprehended, that the dread of 
beiiigdrive^i to this &€red intercourfe, is 
one' grand||®afe of that activity, and reft* 
leffnefs, which lets the world in fuch perpe¬ 
tual motion ? 1! 

Though w%are readj^|o exprefs a. gene¬ 
ral fenfe of our confidence in Almighty 
goodnefs^yet what definite meaning do, we 
annex to the expreffion ? What pra&ical 
evidences have, we to produce, that we really 
do truft him? Does this truft deliver us 
from worldly anxiety? Does it exonerate 
-us from the fame perturbation of fpirit, 
which ithb'fe endure who tnake no fuch pro* 
feffionr / Does it relieve the mind, frq&fo 
doubt and diftruft ? Does it tranqirillizfe 
the troubled heart, does it regulate its dif* 
orders, and compote its fluctuations ? Does 
it iooth us under irritation ? Dpes it- fup- 
port us under trials ? ^DoeS it fortify us 
againft temptations ? Does it. lead us to 
5 repoffte full .opnfidencfein tb^ Bang whom 
we profefteto>iruftl Doesk produce u*ji$ 

* that 






“ that work of righteoufnefs which is peac 
that effeft of righteoufnefs, which is “ quiet# 
nefs and affurance for ever 9 Do we com¬ 
mit oprfelves and our conceQ^o Gcr} in 
word, pr in reality ? Does this implicit re* 
liance Amplify our defires i Does it induce 
us to credit the jgptimony of^his word and 
the promifes of his Gofpel ? Do we not even 
entertain fome fecret fufpicions of his faith* 
fulnefs and {ruth in our hearts* when wp 
perfpade others and try to perfuade ourfelvefc 
that we unrefervedly truft him ? 

In the preceding Chapter we endeavoured 


to illuftrate our want of Love to God by our 
not being as forward to vindicate tjbe divine 
conduct as to juftify that of an acquaintance. 
The fame illuAration may exprefe our re- 


Ju&ance to trvjfr ha God. If a tried friend 
engage to do a Idndsefs, though he may 
not think it nerefl&fto explain the parti- 


cular manner in which he intends to do 
we repofe on his word. AJtured' of the 


refup| we are^ther eery mguifilpe* about 
the mode nor the detail. ‘ m ‘db we 


treat 
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treat our Almighty friend with the fame 
®ttl confidence ?' Are w* not murmuring * 
becaufe we cannot fee all the procefs of his 
adndniftra^gn, "and follow his movements 
fte$fSy ft4£r? Do we wait the develope- 
ment of his plan, in fuH affurance that the 
iflue will be ultimately good ? Do we truft 
that he is as^bundantljjlvilling as able to 
do nufce for us than we can afk or think, if 
by bur fufpicions We do not offend him, if 
by our infidelity we do not provoke him ? 
In fhort do we not think ourfelves utterly 
undone, when we have only Providence to 
truft to ? 


We are perhaps ready enough to acknow¬ 
ledge <JOd in our mercies, nay, we confefs * 
him in the ordinary enjoyments of life, tk 
feme of thefe common mercies, as in a 
bright day, a refrqfin^g fhower, delightful 
feenery ; a kind of pleafure, an hi* 

larity of jpirits, a fort of animal enjoyment, 
though of a refitted nature, mixes itfelf 


with our devotional feelings^ and though 

we jti adore the ftfouiful Giver, 

'<* m ' v . > Jr* , ^ 
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we do it with a little mixture of lUtaHM# 
plaeency, and of human gratification* which 
he pardons and accepts* 

But we muft look for hirft in fcenes* lefe 
animating, we moil acknowledge him t>n 
occafions lefs exhilarating, lefs fenfibly grad* 
fying. It is not only in his promifes that 
God manifefts hh fcercy. His threatenings 
are proofs of the lame compaffionate love. 
He threatens, not to puniih, but by the 
warning, to fnatch from the puniihment. ^ 
We may alfo trace marks of his hand not 
only in vifitations o&life, not only 

in the feverer dilpefifaiionsof his Providence* 
but in that we fhould 

hefitate to fufpeflt that they are Providential 
appointments, did we not know that our 
daily life is made up of unimportant citv 
cumftances rather Aan of great events. As 
they are however of fuflicient importance to 
exercife the Chriftiau tempers andaffefiions, 
we may trace the handof our heavenly 
father in thofe daily little difappointment®, 
and hourly fWitfoas* winch occur cfVto in 

the 
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tifiHnofl profperous ftate, and which are in- 
feparable from the condition of humanity* 
We muft trace that fame beneficent hand, 
fecretiy at work? for our purification, our 
correction, bur weaning from life, in the 
imperfections and difagreeablenefe of thofe 
who may be about us, in the perverfenefs 
of thofe with whom we*tranfa£t bufinefs, 
and in thofe interruptions which break in 
on our favourite engagements. 

We are perhaps too much addicted to 
our innocent delights, or we are too fond of 
our leifure, of our learned, even of our reli¬ 
gious leifuce* But while we fay, “ it is good 
for us to be here,” the divine vifion is with¬ 
drawn, and we are compelled to come down 
from the mount. Or, perhaps, we do not 
improve our retirement for the purpofes for 
which it was granted, and to which we had 
refolved to devote it, fepc^our time is broken 
in upon to make us more fenfible of its 
value. Or we feel a ^complacency in our 
retirement, a pride in our books \ perhaps 
we feel proud of the good tlftgg we are in* 

tending ' 
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tending to fay, or meditating to write, or pra£ 
paring to do. A check is necefiary, yet it 
is given in a way almoft imperceptible. Tlie 
hand that gives it.is unfeen, is unfufpeCted, 
yet it is the fame gracious hand which di¬ 
rects the molt important events of life. 
An importunate application, a disqualifying 
though not fevere indifpofition, a family 
avocation, a letter important to the writer, 
but unfeafonable to us, breaks in on our 
projected privacy $ calls us to a facrifice qf 
our inclination, to a renunciation of our own 
will. Thefe inceffant trials of temper, if 
well improved, may be more falu&ary to the 
mind, than the fined paflage we had in¬ 
tended to read, or the fublimeft fentiment 
we had fancied we fhould write. 

Inftoad then of going in fearch of great 
mortifications, as a certain clafs of pious wri¬ 
ters recommend, let us cheerfully bear, and 
diligently improve thefe inferior trials which 
God prepares for <us* Submiffion to a crofs 
which he inflicts, to a difappointment which 
he |mds, to a contradiction of o lr felf-love, 

which 
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Which he appoints, is a far better exercife, 
than great penances of our own chufing. 
Perpetual conquefts over impatience, ill- 
temper, and felf-will, indicate a better fpirit 
than any fclf-impofed mortifications. We 
may traverfe oceans and fcale mountains 
on uncommanded pilgrimages, without 
pleafing God ; we may pleafe him with¬ 
out any other exertion than by eroding 
our own will. 

Perhaps 3&0U had been bufj ing your ima¬ 
gination with foine projected feheme, not 
only lawful but laudaLle. The defign wa^ 
radically good, but the fuppofed value *»f 
your own agency, might too much intirfci e, 
might a little taint the purity of your b f l 
intentions. The motives were fo mixed that 
it was difficult to feparate them. Sudden 
ficknefs obltrufted the defign. You natu¬ 
rally lament the failure, not perceiving that, 
however good the work might be for others, 
the ficknefs was better for yourfelf. An 
aft of charity was in your intention, but 
God faw that your foul required the exercife 

of 
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of a more difficult virtue; that humility aftd 
refignation, that the patience, acquiefcence, 
and contrition of a lick bed, were more ne- 
ceffary for you. He accepts the meditated 
work as far as it was defigned for his glory, 
but he calls his fervant to other duties, which 
were more falutary for him, and of which 
the matter was the better judge. He fets 
afidc his work, and orders him to wait; the 
more difficult part of his talk. As far as 
jour motive was pure, you will receive the 
reward of your unperformed charity, though 
not the gratification of the performance. If 
it was not pure, you are refeued from the 
danger attending a right attion performed 
on a worldly principle. You may be the 
better Cbriftian though one good deed is 
ft btra&ed from yc«;r catalogue. 

By a life of activity and ufefulnefs, you 
had perhaps attracted the public efteem. 
An animal adivity had partly ftimulated 
your . xertions. The love of reputation be¬ 
gins to mix itielf with your better motives. 
You do not, it is prefumed, aft entirely, or 

5 chiefly 
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♦chiefly for human applaufe; but you are 
too fcnfible to it. It is a delicious poifon 
which begins to infufe itfelf into your pureft 
cup. You acknowledge indeed the fubiimity 
of higher motives, but do you never feel 
that, feparated from this accompaniment of 
felf^ they would be too abftra&ed, too fpe- 
culativo, and might become too little pro¬ 
ductive both of activity and of fenfible gra¬ 
tification ? You begin to feel the human 
incentive neeeflary, and your fpirits would 
probably flag if it were withdrawn. 

This fenfibility to praife would gradually 
tarnifh the purity of your beft actions. He 
who fees your heart, as well as your works, 
mercifully fnatches you from the perils o-f 
profperity. Malice is awakened. Your moft 
meritorious ad ions arc aferibed to the moil 
corrupt motives. You are attacked juft 
where your charaftor is leaft vulnerable. 
The cvn cuiies whom your fuccefs raifed up, 
are railed up by God, lefs to pumlh than to 
fave you. • We are far from meaning that 
he can ever be the author of evil $ he does 

not 
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not excite or approve the calumny, but he 
ufes your calumniators as inflruments of 

1 

your purification. Your fame was too deaf 
to you. It is a coftly facrilice, but God ret 
quires it. It muft be offered up. You would 
gladly compound for any, for every other 
offering, but this is the offering he chufes : 
and while he gracioufly continues to employ 
you for h's glory, he'thus teaches you to re¬ 
nounce your own. He feuds this trial as a 
teft by which you are to try yourfelf. lie 
thus inftructs you not to abandon your 
Chriili.m exertions, but to cle\alc the prin¬ 
ciple which infpired them, to defecate il 
from all impure admixtures. 

By thus ft ripping the rnoft engaging em¬ 
ployments of this dangerous delight, by in- 
fiiCng fome drops 1 T falutary bitt'Tncft into 
your fvveeteft draugut, by fom* 1 of thole ill- 
tafted but wholcfomo mercies, he gracioufly 
comncls us to return *0 himielf. IV/ taking 
away die ftays by winch wc a?-* perpetually 
propping up our frail delight*, diey fall to 
the ground. We are, as it were, driven 

back 
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back to Him, who condcfcends to receive 
ns, after we have tried every thing elfe, and 
after every thing elfe has failed us, and 
though he knows we fhould not have re¬ 
turned to him if every thing elfe had not 
failed us. lie makes us feel our weaknefs, 
that we may have recourfe to his ftrength, 
lie makes us fenfible of our hitherto unper- 
ceived fins, that we may take refuge in his 
*vcrlafting compaflion. 


VQIi« !• 


K 
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CHAP. IX. 

Chrijlianily uni ocrfal in its Reyuijitions. 

1 r is not unufual to fee people get rid of 
fomo of the mofl awful injunctions, and 
enviiH 'pate themfclvr? fioin fome of the 
n ‘iil folcmn requiliiions of Scripture, by 
;i*111 ring to believe that they do not apj !y to 
>. They confidcr them a« belonging 
cm lefivrly to lb*’* fir/t age of the (iolpel, 
"J \o the individuals to whom they were 
nam'.uiatcly addrefled; cuni‘qurutlj the 
u*.cc<hty to ohkrvo tneu di/s not extujo 
t > [ ^rfons under m ritabliflwd Chtifri.mn , 
*•) L 'reditary r hrlhLns. 

Mhcfe excep'ions are pa* r i it lari v applied 
*, ic n,e of the fading d( cl* in fo forcibly 
,jid re peaftdly \ refled in the 1 pi file?. The 
afon *rs tndeavour to per'uade themfelves 
h.at it 'was only the t*ithe(ians c< who 
we i\«id y\ trcfpaffes and fins”—that it 

was 
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was only the Galatians who were enjoined 
4fi not to fulfil the lulls of the flelh”— that 
it was only the Philippians who were cc cne. 
mics to the Crofs of Chrifl.” „ They Ihclter 
themfelves under the comfortable affurance 
of a geographical fecurity. As they know 
that they are neither Ephefians, Galatians, 
nor Philippians, they have, of courfe, little 01 
nothing to do with the reproofs, expoflula- 
tions, or threaten’* which were originally 
dire&ed to the converts among thofe people. 
They comble themfelves with the belief that 
it was only th 'K* Pagans who c< walked ac¬ 
cording to tlie courfe of this world”-—who 
were “ lining* /$ from the covenants of pro- 
mife”— cc and who were without God in 
the world.” 

But thefe felf-fatisfied critics would do 
well to learn that not only “ circumcifion 
nor uncircuincifion,” but baptifm or no bap- 
til m “ availeth nothing” (I mean as a mere 
form), tc but a new creature.” An irre¬ 
ligious profeffor of Chriftianity is as much 
“ a llranger and foreigner,” aS a heathen; 

k 2 he 
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he is no more tc a fellow citi/cn of the 
Paints,” and of thehoulehold'oi God, <c than 
a Coloffian or Galatian was, before the 
Chiiflian difpenfation had reached them.** 
But if the perfons to whom the Apoftles 
preached had, before their conveifion, no 
uccs to which we are not liable, they had 
utainly difficulties afterwards hom which 
we are happilj exempt. Ihore wcie indeed 
differences between them and us in external 
hluations, in local circumftetnr/ <, icferences 
to which we ought certainly to take into the 
account in perilling the Ep fLLs. We allow r 
that they were immediatcl), but we do not 
allow that they were exclufively, applicable 
to them. It would have bc'f n too limited 
an obje& for infpiration to have c onfined its 
inftru&ions U any one peried, when it*, pur- 
pofe was the :onverfion and inftruCHon of 
the whole unborn world. That thefe con- 
\eris wtre miraculoufiy 44 < died out of 
Lirkni fs into the marvell jus light of the 
Gofpel”—that they weic changed from 
grofs blindnefs to a rapid illumination—* 

that 
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that the embracing the new faith expofed 
them to perfecution, reproach and ignominy 
—that the few had to ftruggle againft the 
world—that laws, principalities and powers 
which fupport our faith oppofed theirs — 
thefe are diftin&ions of which we ought not 
to lofe light: nor fhould we forget that not 
only all the difadvantages lay on their fide in 
their antecedent condition, but that alio all 
the fuperiority lies on ours in that which is 
fubfequent. 

But however the condition of the external 
ftate of the Church might differ, there can 
be no necefllty for any difference in the in¬ 
terior ftate of the individual Chriftian. Oil 
whatever high principles of devotednefs to 
Cod and love to man, they were called to 
act, we are called to aft on precifely the 
fame, if their faith was called to more pain¬ 
ful exertions, if their felf-denial to harder 
fieri (ices, if their renunciation of earthly 
things to feverer trials, let us thankfully re¬ 
member this would naturally be the cafe, 
at the firft introduftion of a religion which 

k 3 had 
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had to combat with the pride, prejudices, 
and enmity of corrupt nature, inverted with 
temporal power:—that the hoftile paity 
would not fail to perceive how much the 
new religion oppofed itfelf to their corrup¬ 
tions, and that it was introducing a fpirit 
which was in direft and avowed hortiiity 
to the fpirit of the world. 

But while we are deeply thankful for the 
dirniniflied difficulties of an eftablifhed faith, 
let us never forget that Chriftianity allows 
of no diminution in the temper, of no abate¬ 
ment in the fpirit, which conftituted a Chrif- 
tian in the firft avres of the Church. 

Chiiftianity is precifely the fame religion 
now as it was when our Saviour was upon 
earth. The fpirit of the world is exaftly 
the fame now as it was then. And if the 
moft eminent uf the Apoftles, under the 
immediate guidance of infpiration, were 
driven to lament their conflicts with their 
own corrupt ma» .re, the power of tempta¬ 
tion, combining with theii natuial propen- 
fities to evil, how can we expert that a lower 

faith, 
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faith, a flackcned zeal, an abated diligence, 
and an inferior helmets will be accepted in 
us? Believers then, were not called to higher 
degrees of purity, to a more elevated devo¬ 
tion 5 to a deeper humility,, to a greater reel!* 
tilde, patience, and fincerity, than they are 
called to in the age in which we live. The 
promifes are not limited to the period in 
which they were made, the aid of the Spirit 
is not confined to thofc on whom it was firit 
poured out. It was exprefsly declared, by 
St. Peter on its firJft effufion, to be promifed 
not only * c to them and to their children, 
but to all who were afar off, even to as many 
as the Lord their God fhould call.” 

If then the fame falvation be now offered 
as was offered at firft, is it not obvious that 
it muft be worked out in the fame wav ? 

0 

And as the fame Gofpel retains the fame 
authority in all ages, fo does it maintain the 
fame univerfality among all ranks. Chrif- 
tianity has no bye-laws, no .particular ex¬ 
emptions, no individual immunities. That 
there is no appropriate way of attaining 

k 4 falvatioi\ 
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falvation for a prince or a philofopher, is 
probably one reafon why greatnefs and wif- 
dom have fo often reje&ed it. But if rank 
cannot plead its privileges, genius cannot 
claim its diftin&ions. That Chriftianity did 
not owe its fuccefs to the arts of rhetoric 
or the fophiftry of the fchools, but that God 
intended by it u to make fooli/h the wifdom 
of this world,” attually explains why 44 the 
difputers of this world” have always been 
its enemies. 

It would have been unworthy of the infi¬ 
nite God to have imparted a partial religion# 
There is but one 44 gate,” and that a 
44 ftrait” one; but one 44 way,” and that a 
44 narrow” one; there is but one falvation, 
and that a common one. The Gofpel en¬ 
joins the fame principles of love and obe¬ 
dience on all oi every condition; offers the 
fame aids unde* the fame exigencies; the 
fame lupports under all trials; the fame 
pardon to ail pendents; the fame Saviour to 
aii believers; the fame rewards to all who 
<c ejjdyre to the end.” The temptations of 

one 
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one condition and the trials of another may 
call for the exercifc of different qualities, for 
the performance of different duties, but the 
fame perfonal holinefs is enjoined on all. 
External a&s of virtue may be promoted by 
foine circumftanccs, and impeded by others, 
but the graces of inward piety arc of uni* 
vcrfal force, are of eternal obligation. 

The univerfality of its requifitions is one 
of its mod diftinguifhing chara&eriftics. In 
the Pagan world it feemed fufficient that a 
few exalted fpirits, a fcw'fine geniufes, fhould 
foar to a vaft fuperiority above the mafs; 
but it was never expected that the mob of 
Rome or Athens fhould afpire to any reli¬ 
gious fentiments or feelings in common with 
Socrates or Epi&etus. I fay religious fenti¬ 
ments, becaufe in matters of tafle the dif- 
tinSions were lefs flriking, for the mob of 
Athens were competent critics in the drama¬ 
tic art, while they were funk in the moft 
ftupid and degrading idolatry. As to thofe 
of a higher clafs, while no fubjeft in fcience, 
arts, or learning was too lofty or too abflrufe 

k 5 for 
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for their acquifition, no objeft in nature was 
too low, no conception of a depraved imagi¬ 
nation was too impure for their worfhip. 
While the civil and political wifdom of the 
Romans was carried to fuch perfection that 
their Code of Laws has ftil! a place in the 
molt enlightened countries, their deplorably 
grofs fupcrJlitions rank them in point of 
religion with the Savages of Africa. It 
fliews how little a way that reafun which 
manifefted itfelf with fuch unrivalled vigour 
In their Poets, Orators, and Iliftorians, as lo 
make them flill models to ours, could go in 
what related to religion, when thefe poliflied 
people in the objefts of their worfhip are 
only on a par with the inhabitants of 
Otaheite. 

It furnifhes diemoft incontrovertible proof 
that the work: by wifdom knew not God, 
that it was at tb -j very time, and in the very 
country, in which knowledge and taflc had 
attained their utmoft perfection, when the 
Porch and the Academy had given laws to 
human intdleft, that Atueifn* firft affumed 

a fhape. 
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a lhape, and eftablifhcd itfelf into a fchool 
of Philofophy. It was at the moment when 
the mental powers were carried to the higheff 
pitch in Greece, that it was fettled as an 
infallible truth in this Philofophy that the 
fcnfes were the higheft natural light of ?nan~ 
kind . It was in the mofl enlightened age of 
Rome that this Athciftical Philofophy was 
tranfplanted thither, and that one of her 1110ft 
elegant Poets adopted it, and rendered it po¬ 
pular by the bewitching graces of his verfe. 

It has been intimated with a view to de¬ 
preciate Chriftianity by thofe who are of¬ 
fended at her humbling doctrines, that the 
heathen philofophcrs had given l'ufficient 
exaltation to the human character; that they 
exhibited an elevation of fentiment, and a 
dignity of virtue, which left nothing to defire 
on the fide of moral excellence. This is 
meant to convey an oblique infinuation that 
the Chriftian revelation might have been 
difpenfed with. 

Chriftianity would gain no frcfli honours 
by ftripping thofe noble writers of their 

K 6 fplendid 
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fplendid trophies. We mull acknowledge 
that we are frequently aftoniflied at the 
heights they reached. We may blufli to fee 
fo mpeh grandeur of conception, and recti¬ 
tude of fentiment, where there was !uch an 
abfence of illumination. 

But tliofe who give this tacit preference, 
do not feem to feel where the grand charac¬ 
ter! (lie difference lies. The turning point 
which foparates Chriftianity from all the 
other religions in the world efcapes their 
obfervation. The dignity of the letter of 
Pagan virtue, and of the fpirit of Chriftian 
virtue, is of a totally oppofite character. 
'Flic foundation is different, the views are 
different, the end is different. The one fills 
man with a pcrfefl complacency in his own 
pcrfe&ions: it is the objeft of the other to 
ftrip him of every boaft. The one fwells him 
with fatisfa&ion at the confcioufnefs of his 
own attainments; the other teaches him 
never to “ count himfelf to have attained :** 
a feeling of impcrfe&ion accompanies him in 
his -belt aftions, and never forfakes him in 

5 his 
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his highelt advancements. The one makes 
rfie proficient in virtue rich in his own inde¬ 
pendent worth 5 the other u brings every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Clirift.” The one glories in the vidlory his 
fclf-denial has obtained; the other, after his 
higher conquefts, exclaims, God forbid 
that I fhould glory, fave in the Crofs of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift.”—Philofophy not feldom 
carried its profeflor to fuch an elevation that 
he rofe above riches, above honours, above 
the world; but it never enabled him to rife 
above himfclf It never railed its votary to 
owe his fatisfaftion, his happinefs, his inde¬ 
pendence, to any thing without him, or above 
him. lie borrows nothing, he derives no¬ 
thing, all is his own. Outward temptations 
are combated, even inward propenfities are 
refilled, the world is degraded, but fclf is en¬ 
throned. He labours to be virtuous, and to 
a certain degree he obtains his objeft, but his 
virtue, that is himfelf, is every thing to him. 

TheChriltian’s career is more difficult,and 
lefs dazzling. lie is not only commanded 

“ not 
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c: not to love the world nor the things of the 
world,” he is called to a harder renuncia¬ 
tion : he mult renounce all dependence on 
the virtues of which he dares not negleft the 
performance. If the philofopher defpifed 
the world, this contempt was founded in 
pride, and was a homage to his own virtue. 
As to the Chriftian, “ the world is crucified 
to him and he to the world,” on a principle 
fo abafing, that natural wifdom revolts at it; 
the humbling principle of iC the crofs of 
Chrift.” Tine fage who feafted on the ple¬ 
nitude of his own perfections would think it 
a mortifying exchange to be c< filled with 
the fchiefs’ 5 of any other being, though that 
being was st God,” How wbuld the man 
whole heart was overflowing with a fenl’e of 
his own value endure that injunction to fo- 
c»al kindnefe, <c look not every man on his 
own things, but e-cry man all'o on the things 
of others ?”— “ Let every man efteem others 
more than himfelfi” would have been ac- 
coui f ed the dictate of folly where lelf-efti- 
mation was the actuating principle. 

Humility. 
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Humility, which forms the very bafis of 
the Chriftian chara&er, is fo far from making 
a part of the code of philofophy, that it was 
againft the canon law of their foundation/* 
Not only no fuch quality has a place in their 
ethics, but it was phiiologically, as well as 
morally degraded ; the very term exprefling 
not virtue but bafencfs. 

As coming from the founder of a fchool, 
indeed, they might have adopted the maxim 
let this mind be in you which was in 
ChrilT Jefus $** but the claufe — u who made 
himfclf of no reputation/* ftrips it of its 
value. u This is a hard faying/* which of 
them could hear it ? 

It feems as if the moft accompliflied na¬ 
tions Hood in the moft prelling need of the 
light of Revelation; for it was not to the 
dark and llupid corners of the earth that the 
Apoftles had their earlieft miffions. One of 
St. Paul's firft and nobleft expofitions of 
Chriftian Truth was made before the moft 
auguft deliberative aflembly in the world, 
though, by the way, it does not appear that 

more 
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more than one member of Areopagus was 
converted. In Rome foine of the Apoftle’s 
earlieft converts belonged to the Imperial 
Palace.—It was to the metropolis of culti¬ 
vated Italy, it was to the poli/hed “ regions 
of Achaia,” to the opulent and 'luxurious 
city of Corinth, in preference to the bar¬ 
barous countries of the uncivilized world, 
that fome of his earlieft Epiftles were ad- 
drefted. 

Natural religion muft have fhewn man 
that he was a finner, or we fhould not have 
heard of fuch frequent horrors of confcience, 
fnch inextinguilhable remorfe as is difeover- 
able in the expreflions of many heathens. 
It even flattered him with an intimation that 
the wrath of the Deity might be averted ; 
this accounts for their numerous altars, 
facrifices, and lu ft rations. But ihefe were 
only vague hopes., indefinite notions floating 
on a fea of doubt and uncertainty. They 
had no foundatio: in the divine promifej 
the penitent finner had no affurance of 
the divine forgivenefs. The doflrine of 

falvation 
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falvation by the crofs of Chrifl is fo con¬ 
trary to all human conception, that it never 
could have come from man; being lb incre¬ 
dible to natural rcafon, u that man,” fays 
a line writer, “ Hands in need of all his 
fubmilfion to make it an objeft of his 
faith, though an infallible God has re¬ 
vealed it.” 

But even natural religion was little un¬ 
derflood by thofe who profefled it; it was 
full of obfeurity till viewed by the clear light 
of the Gofpel. Not only natural religion 
remained to be clearly comprehended, but 
rcafon itfelf remained to be carried to its 
higheft pitch in the countries where revela¬ 
tion is profefled* Natural religion could 
not fee itfelf by its own light; rcafon could 
not extricate itfelf from the labyrinth of er¬ 
ror and ignorance in which falfe religion had 
involved the world. Grace has railed na¬ 
ture. Revelation has given a lift to reafon, 
and taught her to defpife the follies and cor¬ 
ruptions which obfeured her brightnefs. If 
Nature is now delivered from darknefs, it was 

the 
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the helping hand of Revelation which railed 
her from the rubbifli in which (he lay buried. 

Chriftianity has not only given us right 
conceptions of God, of his holinefs, of the 
way in which he will be worfhipped : it has 
not only given us principles to promote our 
happinefs here, and to infure it hereafter; 
but it has really taught us what a proud phi- 
lofophy arrogates to itielf, the right ufe of 
reafon. It has given us thofe principles of 
examining and judging, by which we are 
enabled to determine on the abfurdity of 
falfe religions. <c For to what die can it be 
aferibed,” fays the fagacious Rilhop Sher¬ 
lock, cc that in every Nation that names the 
name of Chrift, even Rcafon and Nature fee 
and condemn the follies, to which others 
are ftill, for want of the fame help, held in 
fubjeftion ?” 

Allowing, however, thatPlatoand Antoni¬ 
nus f<LVT'\l to have been taught of Heaven, 
yet the obj.'Ct fo: which we contend is, that 
no prouiiou was made for the* vulgar. 
Wliile a faint ray fhone on the page of Phi 

lofophy. 
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loibphy, the people were involved in dark* 
nefs which might be felt. The million were 
left to live without knowledge, and to die 
without hope. For what knowledge or 
what hope would be acquired from the pre* 
pofterous, though amufing, and, in many re- 
fpc&s, elegant Mythology, which they might 
pick up in their Poets, the belief of which 
feemed to be confined to the populace ? 

But there was no common principle of 
hope or fear, of faith or practice, no motive 
of confolation, no bond of charity, no com¬ 
munion of overlaying interefts, no rever- 
fionary equality between the wife and the 
ignorant, the mailer and the flave, the Greek 
and the Barbarian. 

A religion was wanted which ihould be 
of general application. Chriflianity happily 
accommodated itfelf to the common exi¬ 
gence. It furniihed an adequate fupply to 
the univerfal want. Iaflead of perpetual but 
unexpiating facrifices to appeafe imaginary 

deities, 

'* 

Gods fuch as ^uili makes welcome, 

it 
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it prcfents ct one oblation, once offered, a 
full, perfect, and fufficient facriilce, oblation 
and fatisfa&ion for the fins of the whole 
world.” It prefents one confiflent fcheine 
of morals growing out of one uniform fyf- 
tem of do&rines; one perfect rule of prac¬ 
tice depending on one principle of faith : it 
offers grace to direft the one and to aflili 
the other. It encircles the whole fphere of 
duty with the broad and golden zone of 
coalefcing charity, flamped with the beauti¬ 
ful infeription, “ a new Commandment give 
I unto you, that you love one another.” 
Chriftianity, inftead of deftroying the dif- 
tin£tions of rank, or breaking in on the 
regulations of fociety, by this univerfal pro* 
cept, furnilhes new fences to its order, 
additional fecurity to its repofe, and frqfh 
ftrength to its It>bordinations. 

The precept of doing to others as we 
would tfcoy jfhould do unto us, is fo clear and 
undeniable a dut ,, that the light of nature 
had impreffed it upon many on whom the 
light of Revelation had never fhonc. A 

Roman 
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"Roman Emperor caufed it to be engraved cu 
his plate. The firft Incas of Peru taught it 
as one of their mod mdifpcnfablc rules; but 
it received its higheft fanclion and fullolt 
confirmation from thofe Divine lips who 

ftamped its importance in the Chriilian code 

* 

by the broad declaration, this is the law and 
the prophets: thus dlablifliing a legitimate 
and regulated felf-lovc as the flandard of 
our focial conduct; as both the rule of 
charity, and the? law of equity. IIow la¬ 
mentably do men depart from this obvious 
and intelligible principle when they vindicate 
their unkindm fs or their injuftice by making 
what others actually do to them, their own 
meafure of r nribiition, i 7Head of what they 
would that O'hers fhould do i 

AVere this univerfal requifirion uniformly 
obferv* d, the whole frame o' fock^y would 
be cement d and confolidatcd into one in- 
diflbliife bund of univerfal brotherhood* 


This divinely enafte l law is the f.miuul 


principle ol juflice, ci^uaj . patience, for- 

beaiance, in fhort, of all focial virtue. That 

« 

it 
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it does not produce thefe excellent effects, 
is not owing to any defect in the principle, 
but in our corrupt nature, which fo reluct¬ 
antly, fo impcrfeCtly obeys it. If it were 
conlcientioufly adopted, and fubflantially 
aCted upon, received in its very fpirit, and 
obeyed from the ground of the heart, human 
laws might be abrogated, Courts of Juftice 
aboliflied, and Treadles of Morality burnt; 
war would be no longer an Art, nor military 
TaCtics a Science. We fhould fuffer long 
and be kind, and fo far from “ forking that 
which is another’s,” we fliould not even 

feek our own. M 

But let not the Soldier or the Lawyer be 
alarmed. Their craft is in no danger. The 
world does not intend to act upon the Di¬ 
vine principle which would injure their pro- 
feffions; and rill this only revolution which 
good m rt n defire, actually takes place, our 
fortunes will no f be fecure without the ex- 
eitions of the one, nor our lives without 
the .protection of the other. ‘ 


All 
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All the virtues have their appropriate 
place and rank in Scripture. They are in¬ 
troduced as individually beautiful, and as 
reciprocally connected, like the graces in 
the Mythologic dance. But perhaps no 
Chriltian grace ever fat to the hand of a 
mure confummate matter than Charity. 
Her incomparable painter, Saint Paul, has 
drawn her at full length, in all her fair pro- 
poi dons. Every attitude is full of grace, every 
*ineament, of beauty. The whole delineation 
k per feci and entire, wanting nothing. 

Who can look at this finifhed piece with¬ 
out hhifhing ;u LE ou n want of likenefs to 
if Yet if this conJbiou.s diffimilitude induce 
:i cordial dcfiru of rell-vr.blance, the humi¬ 
liation will be i'alutary. Perhaps a more 
frequent contemplation of this ex quid te 
figure, accompanied with earnett endeavours 
lor a growing rcfcmblancc, would gradually 
load us, not barely to admire the Portrait, 
but would at length aflimilate us to the 
Divine Original. 
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CHAP. X, 

Lhr'Jhan Holincfs. 

Christianity then, as wo have ai« 

tempted to fliew in the preceding Chapter, 
exhibits no different ftandards of goodnefs 
applicable to different ftations or characters. 
No one can be allowed to reft in a low de¬ 
gree and plead his exemption for aiming no 
higher. No one can be fecure in any ftate 
of piety below that Hate which would not 
have been enjoined on all, had not all been 
entitled to the means of attaining it. 

Thole who keep rheir pattern in their eye, 
though they may fail of the higheft attain* 
inents, will t ot be fatisfied with fuch as are 
low. The linking inferiority will excite 
compunction; compunftion will ftimulate 
them to prek on, which thofe never do, 
who, lofing fight of their ftandard, are fa¬ 
tisfied with the height they have reached. 

He 
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lie is not likely to be the objeit of Cod’s 
favour, ^ ho lakes his determined /land on 
the very lowed ilep in the fealo of perfec¬ 
tion ; who docs nor even afpire above it, 
whofe aim leans to be, not fo much to 
pieafe God as to efcape puniflinicnt. Many 
however will doubtlefs be accepted though 
their progrefs has been fruall; their diffi¬ 
culties may have been great, their natural 
capacity weak, their temptations lirong, and 
their inflru&ion defe&ive. 

Revelation has not only furniflied injunc¬ 
tions but motives to holinefs j not only irio- 
lives, but examples and authorities, <c Be 
ye therefore perfed” (according to your 
incafure and degree) “ as your father which 
is in heaven k per fed.” And, what fays 
the Old Teftament ? It accords with the 
New —“ Be ye holy, for I the Lord your 
God am holy/* 

This was the injundion of God himfelf, 
not given exclufively to Mofcs, to the leader 
and legiflator, or to a few diftinguifhed offi¬ 
cers, or to a feledion of -eminent men, but 

to 
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to an- immenfe body (^people, even to^e 
whole affembled holl of - Ifrael: to men of 
all ranks* profeffions, capacities, and charac¬ 
ters, to the Minifter of religion, fcand to the 
uninftru&ed, to enlightened rulers, and to 
feeble women. ft God,” fays an excellent 
writer *, c< had antecedently given to his peo¬ 
ple particular laws fuited to their feveral 
exigencies, and various conditions, but the 
command to be holy was a general (might 
he not have faid a univerlal) law.” 

“ Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among 
the Gods? Who is like unto thee, glorious in 
holinefs* fearful in nraifes, doing wonders r” 
This is perhaps the fubliineft apoftrophe ot 
praife, rendered more itrikiug by its inter¬ 
rogatory form, which the Scriptures have 
recorded. It makes a part of the firfl. long 
cf gratulation which is to be found in die 
treafurv of facred Poetry. This epithefyof 
hefy is more frequently affixed to the' name 

.of God than any other. His mighty name 

' 

M « * - * - , * j . 

* Sauna. 
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is lefs often invoked, than his 
To offend againft this attribute is repre* 
fcnted as more heinous than to oppofe any 
other. It Jias been remarked that the im¬ 
piety of the Affyrian Monarch is not de¬ 
fer ibedby his hoftiiity againft the great, the 
Almighty God, but it is made an aggravation 
of his crime that he had committed it againft 
the Holy cnc of IfracL 

When God condefcended to give a pledge 
for the performance of his promife, he 
fwears by his holinefs , as if it were the dif- 
tinguilhing quality which was more, efpe- 
dally binding. It feems connefted and 
interwoven with all the divine perfections. 
Which of bis excellences can we contemplate 
as feparated from this ? Is not his juftice 
ftamped with fendticy ? It is free from any 
tincture of vindidtivenefs, and is therefore a 
holy juftice. His mercy has .none of the 
partiality, or favouritifm, or capricious fond- 
nefs of human kindnefs, hut is a holy mercy. 

His holinefs is not more the fource of his 

* 

mercies than of his punilhments. If his 

i« 2 holinefs 


holy name* 
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holinefs in his fcveritics lo us wanted a juf- 
tification, there cannot be at once a more 
fubftantiai and more fplcndid illuflration of 
it than the noble paffage already quoted, for 
lip is called “ glorious in holinefs" imme¬ 
diately after he had vindicated the honour 
of his name, by the miraculous dcftru&ion 
of the army of Pharaoh. 

Is ift not then a neceflary confequence 
growing out of his own perfections, that 46 a 
righteous God loveth righteoufneis," that 
he will of courfe require in his creatures a 
defire to imitate as well as to adore that at¬ 
tribute by which He himfelf loves to be dif- 
tinguifhed ? We cannot indeed, like God, 
be cffentially holy. In an infinite being it 
is a fubflancc, in a created being ir is only 
an accident. God is the eflcnce of holinefs, 
but we can have no holinefs, nor any other 
good thing, but what wo derive from him.— 
it is his prerogative, but our privilege. 

if God loves holinefs becaufe it is his 

« 

Image, he mull consequently hate fin be- 
,cauib it defaces his image. If lie glorifies 

his 
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bis own mercy and goodnefs in rewarding 
virtue, he no lefs vindicates the honour of 
his holinels in the punifhment of vice.—A 
perfeft God can no more approve of fin in 
his creatures than he can commit it hitn- 
felf. He may forgive fin on his own condi¬ 
tions, but there are no conditions on which 
he can be reconciled to it. The infinite 
goodnefs of God may delight in the benefi¬ 
cial purpofes to which his infinite wifdom 
has made the fins of his creatures fubfer- 
vient, but fm itfelf will always be abhorrent 
to his nature. His wifdom may turn it to a 
merciful end, but his indignation at the of¬ 
fence cannot be diminished. He loves man, 
for he cannot but love his own work; He 
hates fin, for that was man’s own invention, 
and no part of the work which God had 
made. Even in the imperfect adminiftration 
of human laws, impunity of crimes would be 

conftrued into approbation of them*. 

* 

* N«ti— Sec Charnok on the Attributes. 
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The law of holinefs, then, is a law binding 
on all perfoite^Uhpmt diftin&ion, not limited 
to the period nor to the people to whom it 
was given. It reaches through the whole 
Jewifh difpenfation, and extends, with wider 
demands and higher fanftions, to every 
Chriftian, of every denomination, of ever) 
age, and every country. 

A more fublime motive cannot be afligned 
why we Ihould be holy than becaufe c< the 
Lord our God is holy/* Men of the 
world have no objection to the terms virtue, 
morality, integrity, re&itudc, but they affo- 
date fomethjng overafted, not to fay hypo¬ 
critical, with the term holinefs, and neither 
ufe it in a good fenfc when applied to others, 
nor would wifh to have it applied to them- 
felves, but make it over, with a little fufpi- 
cion, and net a little derifion, to puritan* 
and enthufiafts. 

This fufpe<Led epithet however is furely 
refeued from every injurious affociatfcm, if 
we confider it as the chofcn attribute of the 
Mod High. We do not prefunle to apply 

the 
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the terms virtue, probity, morality, to God, 
but we afcribe holinefs to him becaufe he 
firft afcribed it to himfelf, as the aggregate 
and confummation of all his perfections. 

Shall fo imperfed a being as Man, then, 
ridicule the application of this term to others, 
or be afliamed of it himfelf? There is a caufe 
indeed which fliould make him afhamed of 
the appropriation, that of not deferving it. 
This comprehcnfive appellation includes all 
the Chriftian graces, all the virtues in their 
jult proportion, order, and harmony $ in all 
their bearings, relations, and dependencies. 
And as in God, glory and holinefs are 
united, fo the Apoftle combines “ fanClifica- 
tion and honour” as the glory of Man. 

Traces more or lefs of the holiitefs of God 
may be found in his works, to thofe who 
view them with the eye of faith: they are 
more plainly vifible in his Providences; but 
it is in his word that we mufl chiefly look 
for the manifeftations of his holinefs. He is 
eyery where deferibed as perfeCHy holy in 
himfelf, as a model to be imitated by his 

l 4 creatures. 
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creatures, and though with an interval im- 
meafurable, as imitable by them. 

* 

The great do&rine of Redemption is 
infeparably connected with the do&rine of 
Sandification. As an admirable writer has 
obferved, “ if the blood of Chrifl reconcile 
us to the juftice of God, the fpirit of Chrifl: 
is to reconcile us to the holinefs of God.’* 
When we are told therefore that Chrifl: is 
made unto us rfghteoufIlefs, ,, we are in 
the fame place taught that he is made unto us 
“ fandification j” that is, he is both juftifier 
and fandifier. In vain (hall we deceive our- 
fclves by refting on his facrifice, while we 
negled to imitate his exfimple. 

The glorious Spirits which furround the 
throne of God are not reprefented as iinging 
hallelujahs to his omnipotence, nor even to 
his mercy, but to that attribute which as 
with a glory encircles all the reft. They 
perpetually cry. Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of llofts j and it is obfervable, that the 
Angels which adore him for his holinefs 
are the minifters of his juftice. Thofe 

pure 
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pure intelligences perceive, no doubt, that 
this union of attributes conftitutes the divine 
perfection. 

This infinitely bleffed being, then, to whom 
angels and archangels and all the hofts of 
heaven are continually aferibing holinefs, 
has commanded us to be holy. To be holy 
becaufe God is holy, is both an argument 
and a command. An argument founded on 
the perfections of God, and a command to 
imitate him. This command is given to 
creatures fallen indeed, but to whom God 
gracioufly proinifes ftrength for the imitation. 
If we do not endeavour to imitate hirn whom 
we worlhip, we do not worfhip'him in fincc- 
rity. It is obvious that we fee little of the 
infinite excellences of that being to fome 
faint refemblancc of which we do not endea¬ 
vour to afpire. If in God holinels implies 
an aggregate of perfections; in man, even 
in his low degree, it is an incorporation of 
the Chriftian graces. 

The holinefs of God indeed is confined 
by no limitation$ ours is bounded, finite, 

I# 5 impen 
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imperfect. Yet let us be fedulous to extend 
our little fphere. Let our defircs be large, 
though our capacities are contracted. Let 
our aims be lofty, though our attainments are 
low. Let us be folicitous that no day pafs 
without fome augmentation of our holinefs, 
fome added height in our afpirations, fome 
wider expanfion in the compafs of our vir¬ 
tues. Let us firive every day for fome 
fuperiority to the preceding day, fomething 
that fhall diltinCHy mark the pafling feene 
with prSgrefs; fomething that /hall infpire 
an humble hope that we are rather lefs un¬ 
fit for heaven to-day, theg we were yefterday. 
The celebrated artift who has recorded that 
he pafled no day without drawing a line, 
drew it not for repetition but for progrefs ; 
not to produce a given number of ftrokes, 
but to forward his work, to complete his 
defign. The Chriftian, like the painter, does 
not draw his li: ' at random, he has a model 

to imitate, as well as an outline to fill. 

* * 

Every touch conforms him more and more 
to the great original. He who has tranf- 

7 fufed 
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fufed moft of the life of God into his foul, 
has copied it moft fuccefsfully. 

“ To feek happinefs,” fays one of the 
Fathers, ** is to defire God, and to find him 
is that happinefs.” Our very happinefs 
therefore is not our independent property : 
it flows from that eternal mind which is the 
fource and fum of happinefs. In vain we 
look for felicity in all around us. It can, 
only be found in that original fountain, 
whence we, and all we are and have, are 
derived. Where then is the imaginary wife 
man of the fchool of Zeno? What is the 
perfection of virtue fuppofed by Ariftotle ? 
They have no cxfftcncc but in the Romance 
of Philofophy. Happinefs muft be imperfect 
in an imperfeCt ftate. Religion, it is true, is 
initial happinefs, and points to its perfection: 
but as the bell men poffefs it but imperfectly, 
they cannot be perfectly happy. Nothing can 
confer completenefs which isitfelf incomplete. 
“ With Thee, O Lord, is the fountain of life, 
and in Thy light only we fliall fee light 
. * See Leighton on Happinefs. 

l 6 Whatever 
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Whatever fhall ftill remain wanting in our 
attainments,*and much will ftill remain, let 
this laft, greateft, higheft confideration fti- 
mulate our languid exertions, that God has 
negatively promifed the beatific vifion, the 
enjoymint of his prefence, to this attainment, 
by fpecifically proclaiming that without holi- 
nefs no man fhall fee his face. To kno\<r 
God is the rudiments of that eternal life 
which will hereafter be perfeded by feeing 
him:—As there is no ftronger reafon why 
we mull jnot look for perfeft happinefs in 
this life than becaufe there is no perfeft ho- 
linefs, fo the nearer advances we make to 
the one, the greater progrefs we fhall make 
towards the other; we muft cultivate here 
thofe tendencies and tempers which muft be 
carried to \ cifi cfcion in a happier clime. But 
as holinefs is th 2 concomitant of happinefs, 
fo muft it be iis precurfor^ As fin has 
deftroycd our happinefs, fo fin muft be de¬ 
ft *-oyod before out happinefs can be reftored. 
Our nature muft be renovated before our 
felicity* can be eftablifhed# This is according 

to 
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to the nature of things as well as agreeable 
to the law and will of God. Let us then 
carefully look to the fubduing in our inmoft 
hearts all thofe difpofuions that are unlike 
God, all thofe aftions, thoughts and ten¬ 
dencies that are contrary to God. 

Independently therefore of all the other 
motives to hoiinefs which religion fuggefts; 
independently of the fear of puniftimenr, 
independently even of the hope of glory, let 
us be holy from this ennobling, elevating 
motive, becaufe the Lord our God is holy. 
And when our virtue flags, let it be reno¬ 
vated by this imperative injunftion, backed 
by this irreflftible argument. The motive 
for imitation, and the Being to be imitated, 
feem aimed to identify us with infinity. It 
is a connexion which endears, an aflimila* 
tion which dignifies, a refemblance which 
elevates. The Apoflle has added to the 
prophet an affurance which * makes the ful- 
nefs and confummationof the promife, “ that 
though we know not yet what we fihall be, 
yet we know that when he lhall appear, we 

ihali 
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fliali be like him, for we fliall fee him as he 
is.” 

In what a beautiful variety of glowing 
expreffions, and admiring /trains, do the 
Scripture worthies delight to reprefent God; 
not only in relation to what he is to them, 
but to the fupreme excellence of his own 
tranfcendent perfe£lions! They expatiate, 
they amplify, they dwell with unwearied 
iteration on the adorable theme ; they ran- 
lack language, they exhauft all the expref¬ 
fions of praife and wonder and admiration, 
all the images of aftoniflunent; they delight 
to laud and magnify his glorious name. 
They praife him, they blefs him, they worfhip 

him, they glorify him, they give thanks to 

*• 

him for his great glory, faying, 46 Holy 
holy, holy. Lord God of llofts. Heaven 
and earth are full of the majefly of thy 

gW" 

They glorify him relatively to themfelves. 
— ** I will magnify Thee, O Lord my 
ftrength —My help cometh of God — The 
Lord jfehnfelf is the portion of my inherit¬ 
ance.” 
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ance.” At another time, fearing with a 
noble difintereftednefs, and quite lofing fight 
of felf and all created glories, they adore 
him for his own incommunicable excel IencCsS. 
“ Be thou exalted, O God, in thine own 
ftrength .”— u Oh the depth of the riches 
both of the wifdotn and knowledge of God!” 
Then burfting into a rapture of adoration, 
and burning with a more intenfe flame, they 
duller his attributes —To the King 
eternal, immortal, invifiblc, be honour and 
glory for ever and ever.” One is loft in 
admiration of his wifdom—his afeription is 
4 * to the only wife God.” Another in tri¬ 
umphant ftrains overflows with tranfport at 
the conficlcration of the attribute on which 
we have been defcanting—“ O Lord, who 
is like unto Thee, there is none holy as the 
Lord.” c< Sing praifes unto the Lord, oh 
ye feints of his, and give thanks unto him 
for a .remembrance of his holinefs,” 

The Prophets and Apoftles were not de¬ 
terred from pouring out the overflowings of 
their fervent fpirits, they were not reftrained 

from 
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From celebrating the perfedions of their 
Creator, through the cold-hearted fear of 
being reckoned Enthufiafts. The faints of 
old were not prevented from breathing out 
their rapturous hofannas to the King of 
faints, through the coward dread of being 
branded as fanatical. The conceptions of 
their minds dilating with the view of the 
glorious conftellation of the divine attri¬ 
butes ; and the affedions of their hearts 
warming with the thoughts that thofe at¬ 
tributes were all concentrated in Mercy,— 
they difplay a fublime oblivion of them- 
feives,—they forget every thing but God. 
T heir own wants dwindle to a point. Their 
own concerns, nay the Univerfe itfclf, fhriiik 
*into nothing. They feem abforbed in the 
Hlulgence of dci’y, loft in the radiant beams 
of infinite glory. 
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CHAP XI. 

On the comparatively jmall Faults and Virtues, 

THE u Fifhers of Men,” as if exclufivcly 
bent on catching the greater Tinners, often 
make the interfaces of the moral net fo wide, 
that it cannot retain thofe of more ordinary 
lize, which everywhere abound. Their 
draught might be more abundant, were not 
the mefhes fo large that the {’mailer fort, 
aided by their own lubricity, efcape the toils 
and flip through. Happy to find themfelves 
not bulky enough to be entangled, they 
plunge back again/into their native dement, 
enjoy their efcape, and hope they may fafely 4 
wait to grow bigger before they are in danger 
of being caught. 

Tt is of more importance than we are 
aware, or are willing to allow, that we take 
care diligently to practife the fmaller virtues, 
avoid fcrupuloufly the Idler fins, and bear 
patiently inferior trials , for the fin of habi¬ 
tually 
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tually yielding, or the grace of habitually 
refifiing, in comparatively fmall points, 
tends in no incqrifiderable degree 10 pro* 
due2 that vigour or that debility of mind, 
on which hangs vi&ory or defeat. 

Confcience is moral fenfation. It is the 
hafty perception of good and evil, the pe¬ 
remptory decifion of the mind to adopt the 
one or avoid the other. Providence has 
furniflied the body with fenfes, and the foul 
with confcience, as a taft by which to {brink 
from the approach of danger \ as a prompt 
feeling to fupply the deductions of reafoning; 
as a fpontaucous inipulfe to precede a train 
of reflections for which the fuddennefs and 
furprife of the attack allow no time. An 
enlightened confcience, if kept tenderly alive 
by a continual attention to its admonitions, 
would efpeciahv preferve us from thofe 
fmallcr fins, and flimulate us to thofe lefler 
dutic j which we are falfely apt to think are 
ten inlignificant to be brought to the bar of 
religion, loo trivial to be weighed by the 
flundard of Scripture. 

By 
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By chcrifhing this quick feeling of rec¬ 
titude, light and fudden as the iiath from 
heaven, and which is in fad the motion of 
the fpirit, we intuitively reject what is wrong 
before we have time to examine why it is 
wrong; and feize on what is right before 
we have time to examine why it is right. 
Should we not then be careful how we ex- 
tinguifh this facred fpark ? Will any thing 
be more likely to ex ting nidi it than to ne¬ 
glect its hourly mementos to perform the 
fmaller duties, and to avoid the leffer faults 
which, as they in a good meafure make up 
the fum of human life, will naturally fix and 
determine our chara&cr, that creature of 
habits ? Will not our negled or obfervancc 
of it, incline or indifpofc us for thofc more * 
important duties of which thefe fsnaller ones 
are connoting links. 

The vices derive their existence from 
wildnefs, confufion, disorganization. The 
difeord of the paffions is owing to their 
having different views, con Aiding aims, and 
oppofite ends. The rebellious vic^s have no 

common 
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common head; each is all to itfelf. They 
promote their own operations by difturbing 
thofc of others, but in difturbing they do 
not deftroy them. Though they are all of 
one family they live on no friendly terms. 
Profligacy hates covetoufnefs as much as if 
it were a virtue. The life of every fin is a 
life of conflict which occafions the torment, 
but not the death of its oppofite. Like the 
fabled brood of the ferpent, the paflions 
fpring up, armed againft each other, but 
they fail to complete the refemblance, for 
they do not eflTeft their mutual definition. 

But without union the Chriftian graces 
could not be perfe&ed, and the fnialler 
virtues are the threads and filaments which 
gently but firmly tie them together. There 
is an atlracch-* power in goodnefs which 
draws each pari to the other. This concord 
of the virtues derived from their having 
one common centre in which all meet. In 
vice there is a lirong repuilion. Though 
bad men lick each e*hcr. iliey do not love 
each other. Each feeks the other in order 

to 
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to promote his own purpofes, while he 
hates him by whom his purpofes arc pro¬ 
moted. 

The I offer qualities of the human charafter 
are like the lower people in a country; 
they are numerically, if not individually, 
important. If well regulated they become 
valuable from that very circumflanee of 
numbers which, under a negligent adminis¬ 
tration, rentiers them formidable. The 
peace of the individual mind and of the 
nation, is materially affe&ed by the difcipline 
in which thefe inferior orders are maintained. 
Laxity and neglcft in both cafes are fubver- 
five of all good government. 

But if we may be allowed u to glance 
from earth to heaven,” perhaps the beauty 
of the Idler virtues may be flill better 
illuflrated by that lon<£ and luminous track 
made up of minute rca altnoft imperceptible 
flars, which though feparately too inconfi- 
derable to attraft attention, yet from their 
number and their confluence, form .that foft 
and fhining ftream of light every where dif- 
cernible, and which always correfponds to 

the 
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the fame fixed ftars, as the fmaller virtues 
do to their concomitant great ones.-—With¬ 
out purfuing the metaphor to the clafhc 
fiction that the Galaxy was the road through 
which the ancient heroes went to heaven, 
may e not venture to fay that Chriftians will 
make their way thither more pleafant by the 
confiftent pra&ice of the minuter virtues ? 

Every Chriftian fhould confider Religion 
. as a fort which he is called to defend. The 
meaneft foldier in the army, if he add pa- 
triotifm to valour, will fight as eameftly as 
if the glory of the contefl depended on his 
fingle arm. But he brings his watchfuhicfs 
as well as his courage into a&ioiu He 
firenuoufly defends every pals he is appointed 
to guard, without enquiring whether it be 
great or final L There is not any defeat in 
reliction or morals fo little as to be of no 
confequence. W or lav things may be little 
becaufe their. a ; »n and , end may be little. 
Things are great or finally not according to 
their oftenfible importance, .but according to 
the magnitude of their objed, and the im¬ 
portance of their confequences. 

The 
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The acquifition of even the fmalieft virtue 
being, as has been before obferved, an ac¬ 
tual conqueft over the oppofite vice, doubles 
our moral ftrength. The ipiritual enemy 
has one fubjedt lefts, and the conqueror one 
virtue more. 

13y allowed negligence in-fmall things, 
we arc not aware how much we injure reli¬ 
gion in the eye of the world. How can we 
expect people to believe that we are in 
earned: in great points,* when they fee that 
we cannot withftand a trivial temptation, 
again it which refinance would have been 
comparatively cafy ? At a diitance they hear 
with refpedt of our general charaders. They 
become domeflicatcd with us, and difeover 
the fame failings, littleneflfes and bad tempers, 
as they have been accuftomed to meet with 
in the molt ordinary perfons. 

If Milton in oneW his letters to a learned 
foreigner w ho had vifued him, could con¬ 
gratulate himfelf on the confcioufnels that 
in that vifit he had been found equal to his 
reputation, and had lupported in private 

conversation 
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converfation his high character as an author ; 
lhall not the Chriftian be equally anxious to 
fupport the credit of his holy profdlion, by 
not betraying in familiar life any temper in- 
confiftent with religion ? 

It.is not difficult to attraft refpeft on great 
occafions, where we are kept in order by 
knowing that the public eye is fixed upon 
us. It is eafy to maintain a regard to our 
dignity in a <c Sympofiac, or an academical 
dinnerbut to labour to maintain it in the 
recedes of domcflic privacy requires more 
watchfulnefs, and is no lefs the duty, than 
it will be the habitual practice, of the con¬ 
fident Chriftian. 

Our neglect of inferior duties is particu¬ 
larly injurious to the minds of our depend¬ 
ants and fervants. If they fee us u weak 
and infirm ot purpofe,” peevifh, irrefolute, 
capricious, palfionatc, or inconfiflent, in our 
daily conduit, which comes under their im¬ 
mediate obfervation, and which comes alfo 
within iheir power of judging, they will not 
give us credit for thofe b’gher qualities 

which 
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which wc may poffefs, and thofe fuperior 
duties which we may be more careful to 
fulfil. Neither their capacity nor their op¬ 
portunities, may enable them to judge of 
the orthodoxy of the head ; but there will 
be obvious and decifive proofs to the me&heft 
capacity, of the ftatc and temper of the heart. 
Our greater qualities will do them little good, 
while our lefler but inceffant faults do them 
much injury. Seeing us fo defeftive in the 
daily courfe of domeflic conduft, though 
they will obey us becaule they are obliged 
to it, they will neither love nor eftcem us 
enough to be influenced by our advice, nor 
to be governed by our inftru&ions, on thole 
great points which every confcientious head 
of a family will be careful to inculcate on all 
about him. It demands no Ids cireumfpec* 
tion to be a Chriftian , than to be <c a hero* 
to one’s valet de chambrc.” 

I 11 all that relates to Ood and to him- 
felf, the Chriftian knows of no fmall faults. 
He confidcrs all allowed and wilful fins, 
whatever be their magnitude, as an offence 
vol. r. m agaiaft 
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againft his Maker. Nothing that offends 
him can be infignificant. Nothing that con¬ 
tributes to fallen on ourfclves a wrong habit 
can be trifling. Faults which we arc accuf- 
tomed to confider as fmall, are repeated 
without compun£lion. The habit of com¬ 
mitting them is confirmed by the repetition. 
Frequency renders us at fir ft indifferent, 
then infenfible. The hopelcflhefs attending a 
long indulged cuftorn generates carcleflhefs, 
till for want of exercife the power of refift- 
ance is firft weakened, then deftroyed. 

But there is a ftill more ferious point of 
view in which the fubjedt may be coniidcrcd. 
I)o fmall faults continually repeated, always 
retain their original diminutivenefs ? Is any 
axiom more eftabliflicd than that all evil is 
of a progrefi’ve'hature ? Is a bad temper 
which is never ^eprelied, no worfe after years 
of indulgence, than when we firft gave the 
r Jns to ii ? V. that which we firft allowed 
ouriUves under the name of harmlefs levity 
on ferious fubjects, never proceed to pro- 
fauenefs ? Does what was once admired as 

proper 
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proper fpirit, never grow into pride, never 
fwcll into infolencc ? Does the habit of in* 
correct narrative, or loofe talking, or al¬ 
lowed hyperbole, never lead to falfehood* 
never fettle in deceit ? Before we pofitively 
determine that finall faults are innocent, we 
mull undertake to prove that they Ilia!I 
never outgrow their primitive dimenfions; 
we mull afeertain that the infant lhali never 
become a giant, 

Procrajiination is reckoned among th? 
moft venial of our faults, and fits fo lightly 
on our minds, that we icarcely apologize 
for it. But who can allure us that had not 
the affillancc we had refolved to give to one 
friend under dillrcfs, or the advice to another 
under temptation to-day, being delayed, and 
from mere floth and indolence been put off 
till to-morrow, it might not have preferred 
the fortunes of the one, or faved the foul of 
the other ? 

It is not enough that we perform duties, 
we mull perform them at the right time*. 
We muft do the duty of every clay in i:a own 

2V5 2 fcafoo* 
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feafon. Every day has its own imperious 
duties; we muft not depend upon to-day for 
fulfilling thofe which we negle&ed yefter- 
day, for to-day might not have been granted 
us. To-morrow will be equally peremptory 
in its demands; and the fucceeding day, if 
we live to fee it, will be ready with its pro¬ 
per claims. 

Indecifton , though it is not fo often caufed 
by reflc&ion as by the want of it, yet may 
be as mifchievous, for if we fpend too much 
time in balancing probabilities, the period for 
a&ion is loft. While we are ruminating on 
difficulties which may never occur, recon¬ 
ciling differences which perhaps do not exift, 
and poifing in opposite fcalcs things of nearly 
the fame weight, the opportunity is loft of 
producing that gfcod, which a firm and manly 
ilccifion woivd have efte&ed. 

Idlcnefs , though itfelf 44 the moft unper- 
tbrming of a !l the vices,” is however the 
pals through which they all enter, the ftage 
on which they all ach Though fupremely 
paffive itfelf, it lends a will’ng hand to all 

evil, 
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*vil, practical as well as fpeculative. It is 
the abettor of every fin whoever commits it, 
the receiver of all booty whoever is the thief. 
If it does nothing itfelf, it connives at all the 
mifchief that is done by others. 

Vanity is exceedingly mifplaccd when 
ranked, as flic commonly is, in the catalogue 
of finall faults. It is under her character of 
harmleifnefs that flic does all her mifchief. 
She is indeed often found in the fociety of 
great virtues. She does not follow in the 
train, but mixes herfelf with the company, 
and by mixing mars it. The ufe our fpi- 
ritual enemy makes of her is a matter llroke. 
When he cannot prevent us from doing right 
adlions, he can accomplifli his purpofe almolt 
as well <c by making us vain of them. M 
When he cannot deprive the public of our 
benevolence, ho can defeat the eflc£t to our- 
felves by poifoning the principle. When he 
cannot rob others of the good effect of the 
deed, he can gain his point by robbing the 
doer of his reward. 

m 3 
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Pccvijhncfs is another of the minor mifi> 
ries. Human life, though fufliciently un¬ 
happy, cannot contrive to furnifii misfortunes 
fo often as the paflionate and the peevifli can 
fupply impatience. To commit our reafon 
and temper to the mercy of every acquaint¬ 
ance, and of every fervant, is not making 
the wifeft ufe of them. If wc recoiled that 
violence and peevifhnefs are the common 
refource of thofe whofe knowledge is final/, 
and whofe arguments are weak, our very 
pride might lead us to fubdue our paflion, if 
wc had not a better principle to refort to. 
Anger is the common refuge of infignifi- 
eanee. People who feel their character to be 
flight, hope to give it weight by inflation. 
But the blown bladder at its fulleft: diftenfion 
isftili empty. Slttggifli characters, above all, 
have no right 'o be paflionate. They fliould 
be contented with their own congenial faults. 
T)iilnefs however has its impetuofities and 
’is fluctuations ao well as Genius. It is on 
the coalt of heavy Basotia that the Euripiis 

exhibit^ 
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exhibits its unparalleled reftlefliids and 
agitation. 

Trjling is ranked among the venial faults. 
But if time be one grand talent given us in 
order to our fecuring eternal life j if we trifle 
away that time fo as to lole that eternal life, 
on which by not trilling we might have laid 
hold, then will it anfwcr the end of fin. A 
Hie devoted to trifles not only takes away 
the inclination, but the capacity for higher 
purfuits. The truths of Chriftianity have 
fcarcely more influence on a frivolous than 
on a profligate character. If the mind be 
fo abforbed, not merely with what is vicious, 
but with what is ufelcfs, as to be thoroughly 
difinclincd to the activities of a life of piety, 
it matters little what the caufe is which fo 
difinclines it. If thefe habits cannot be ac- 
cufcd of great moral evil, yet it argues a low 
ftatc of mind, that a being who has an eter¬ 
nity at flake can abandon itfclf to trivial nur- 

j 1 

fairs. If the great concern of life cannot be 
fecurcd without habitual watchfulnefs, how is 
it to he ft cured by habitual carclciliius r It 
• m 4 witi 
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will afford little comfort to the trifler, when 
at the laft reckoning he gives In his long ne¬ 
gative catalogue that the more oftenfible 
offender was worfe employed. The triiler 
will not be weighed in the fcale with the 
profligate, but in the balance of the fane- 
tuary. 

Some men make for themfelves a fort of 
code of the Idler morals, of which they 
fettle both the laws and the chronology. 
They fix “ the climaftericks of the mind * 
determine at what period fuch a vice may be 
adopted without diferedit, at what age one 
bad habit may give way to another more in 
charafter. Having fettled it as a matter cf 
courfe, that to a certain age certain faults 
are natural, they proceed to aft as if they 
thought them neceffary. 

But let us not praftice on ourfclves the 
grols Jinpofition to believe that any failing, 
much lev any vice, is neceffarily appended 
to any flat* 1 or buy age, or that it is im> 
hitible a: anv. We mav accuftom our- 

1 > 
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felves to talk of vanity and extravagance as 
belonging to the young, and avarice and 
peevifhnefs to the old, till the next flep will 
be that we fhall think ourfelves juflified in 
adopting them. Whoever is eager to find 
excufes for vice and folly, will feci his own 
backwardness to pra&ife them much dimi- 
nifhed. It is only to make out an imaginary 
neceffity, and then we eafily fall into the 
neceflity we have imagined. Providence 
has eftablifhed no fuch affociation. There 
is, it is true, more danger of certain faults 
under certain circumftances; and fomc 
temptations are flronger at fome periods, 
but it is a proof that they are not irrefiftihle 
becaufe all do not fall into them. The evil 
is in ourfelves, who mitigate the diferedit by 
the fuppofed ncceflitv. The prediction, like 
the dream of the Aftrologer, creates the 
event inftead of foretelling it. But there is 
no fuppofition can be made of a bad cafe 
which will juftify the making it our own: 
Nor will general pofitions ever ferve for in¬ 
dividual apologies.—Who has not known 

m j perfons 
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perfons who, though they retain the found 
health and vigour of a&ive life, fink pre¬ 
maturely into floth and inadfcivity, folely on 
the ground that thefc difpofitions arc fancicdi 
to be unavoidably incident to advancing 
years ? They demand the indulgence before 
they feel the infirmity. Indolence thus 
forges a difmiflion from duty before the dif- 
rharrc is illucd out bv Providence. No.— 

i» j 

Let us endeavour to meet the evils of thr 


feveral conditions and periods of life with 
fubtniflion, but it is an offence to their 
Divine difpenfer to foreffal them. 

But we have ftill a faving cl.iufe for our- 
Lives, whether the evil be of a greater or 
letter nuiL'idtude. If the fault be great we 
lament the inability to refill it, if final], we 
deny the imp« *rtancc of lb doing; we plead 
th'if we cazmct v/ithftand a gnut temptation, 
and that a fp Ji one is not worth with- 


Handing But if the temptation or the fault 
be great, c fliouid refill it on account of that 
very magnitude} if final 1, tnv. giving it up can 
coft but little $ and the conlcientious habit 

of 
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of conquering the lefs will confer confider- 
able flrcngth towards fubduing the greater. 

There is again a fort of fplcndid charac¬ 
ter, which winding itfelf up occafionally to 
certain fhining a&ions, thinks itfelf fully 
juftified in breaking loofe from the fhacldes 
of reftraint in fmaller things; it makes no 
fcruple to indemnify itfelf for thefe popular 
deeds by indulgences which, though allowed, 
are far from innocent* It thus feeurcs to 
itfelf praife and popularity by what is furc to 
gain ir, and immunity from cenfurc in in¬ 
dulging the favourite fault, practically ex¬ 
claiming, “ is it not a little one ?” 

Vanity is at the bottom of almofi: all, may 
wo not lav, of all our fins ? We think more 
ol fignalizing than of laving ourfelves. Wc 
overlook the hourly occafions which occur 
t>f ferving, of obliging, of comforting thofe 
around us, while we fonictiincs not unwil¬ 
lingly perform an act of notorious generality. 
The habit however in the former cafe better 
indicates the difpofuion and bent of the 

m 6 mind, 
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mind, than the folitary aft of fplendor. The 
Apoftle does not fay whatfoever great things 
ye do, but M whatfoever things ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” Aftions are lefs 
weighed by their bulk than their motive. 
Virtues are lefs meafured by their fplendor 
than their principle. The racer proceeds 
in his courfe more effeftually by a ftcady 
unflackened pace, than by ftarts of violent 
but unequal exertion. 

That great abftraft of moral law, of 
which we have elfewhere fpoken*, that 
rule of the higheft court of appeal, fet up in 
Jus own bofom, to which every man can 
always refort, u all things that ye would that 
men fhould do unto you do ye a I lb unto 
them.”—This law if faithfully obeyed, 
operating as an infallible remedy for all the 
diforders of fci.-Ichc, would, by throwing its 
partiality into f he right fcalc, eltablifh the 
cxercife of all the frnaller virtues. Its drift 
observance wou!* not only put a flop to all 

* Chap, IX 

injuft icc 
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injuftice but to all unkindnefs ; not only to 
oppreffive a&s, but to unfeeling language. 
Even haughty looks and fupercilious gef- 
turcs would be banifhed from the face of 
fociety, did we afk ourfelves how we fhould 
like to receive what we arc not afhamed to 
give. Till we thus morally tranfmute place, 
porfon, and circumflance with thole of our 
brother, we fhall never treat him with the 
tendernefs this gracious law r enjoins. 

Small virtues and fmall offences are only 
fo by comparifon. To treat a fellow-crea¬ 
ture with harfh language, is not indeed a 
crime like robbing him of his eftate or de- 
ltroying his reputation. They are however 
all the offspring of the fame family. They 
are the fame in quality though not in degree. 
All flow, though in ftreams of different mag¬ 
nitude, from the fame fountain \ all are in¬ 
dications of a departure from that principle 
which is included in the law of love. The 
confcqucnces they involve arc not lefs cer¬ 
tain, though they are lefs important. 


The 
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The reafon why what are called religious 
people often differ fo little from others in 
fmall trials is, that inftead of bringing reli¬ 
gion to their aid in their Idler vexations, 
they either leave the difturbance to prey 
upon their minds, or apply to falfe reliefs 
for its removal. Thofe who arc rendered 
unhappy by frivolous troubles, feck comfort 
m frivolous enjoyments. But we fnoukl 
apply the fame remedy to ordinary trials 
as to great ones ; for as fmall diiquietudes 
ip ring from the fame caufe as great trials, 
namely, the uncertain and imperfect con¬ 
dition of human life, fo they require the 
fame remedy. Meeting common cares with 
a right fpirit would impart a fmoothnefs to 
the temper, a fpirit of checrfulnefs to the 
heart, which would mightily break the force 
of heavier trials. 

You apply to ihe power of religion in 
great evil. "Why docs it not.orcur to you 
to apply to u in the lefs ? Is it that you think 
the inftrument greater than the occafion 

demands ? 
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demands ? It is not too great if the leffer 
one will not produce the effeft; or if it 
produce it in the wrong way, for there is 
fuch a thing as putting an evil out of fight 
without curing it. You would apply to re¬ 
ligion on the lofs of your child — apply to 
it on the lofs of your temper. Throw in 
this wholcfomc tree to fweeten the bitter 
waters. As no calamity is too great for the 
power of Chriftianity to mitigate, fo none is 
too fmall to experience its beneficial rcfults. 
Our behaviour under the ordinary accidents 
of life forms a chara&eriftic diftindtion be¬ 
tween dilFerent clafles of Ghriftians. The 
leaft advanced refort to Religion on great 
occafions, the deeper proficient reforts to 
it on all. "What makes it appear of fo little 
comparative value is, that the medicine pre¬ 
pared by the great Phyfician is thrown by 
inftoad of being taken. The patient thinks 
not of it but in extreme cafes. A remedy 
however potent, not applied, can produce 
no eifeft. But he who has adopted one 
fixed principle for the government of his 

life. 
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life, will try to keep it in perpetual exercife# 
An acquaintance with the nature of human 
evils and of their remedy, would check that 
fpirit of complaint which fo much abounds, 
and which often makes fo little difference 
between people profefling religion and thofe 
who profefs it not. 

If the duties in queftion arc not great, they 
become important by the conftant demand 
that is made for them. They have been 
called c< the fmall coin of human life,” and 
on their perpetual and unobltru&ed circula¬ 
tion depends much of the comfort as well 
as convenience of its tranfa&ions. They 
make up in frequency what they want in 
magnitude. How few of us are called to 
carry the do&rincs of Chriftianity into dif- 
tant lands ! but which of us is not called 
every day to adc.m thofe doctrines, by gen- 
tlenefs in our own carriage, by kindnefs and 
forbearance to all about us ? 

In perfouning the unoftenfible duties 
there is no incentive from vanity. No love 
of fame infpires that virtue of which fame 

wilt 
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will never hear. There can be but one 
motive, and that the pureft, for the exercife 
of virtues, the report of which will never 
reach beyond the little circle whofe happi- 
nefs they promote. They do not fill the 
world with our renown, but they fill our 
own family with comfort, and if they have 
the love of God for their principle, they will 
have his favour for their reward. 

In this enumeration of faults, we include 
not fins of infirmity, inadvertency, and fur- 

tr 

prize, to which even the molt fincere Chrif- 
tians are but too liable. What are here 
adverted to are allowed, habitual, and un* 
refilled faults; habitual becaufe unrefifted, 
and allowed from the notion that they are 
too inconfiderable to call for refiftance. 
Faults into which wc are betrayed through 
furprize and inadvertency, though that is 
no rcafon for committing them, may not 
be without their ufes; they renew the falu- 
tary conviction of our finful nature, make 
us little in our own eyes, increafe our 
fenfe of dependence, promote watchful. 

nefs* 
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nefs, deepen humility, and quicken repent* 
ance. 

We muft however be careful not to en¬ 
tangle the confcience or embarrafs the fpirit 
by groundlefs apprehenfions. We have a 
merciful father, not a hard mafter to deal 
with. We muft not harrafs our minds with 
a fufpicious dread as if by a needlcfs rigour 
the Almighty were laying fnares to entrap 
us, nor be terrified with imaginary fears as 
if he were on the watch to punifh every 
cafual error.—To be immutable and im¬ 
peccable belongs not to humanity. He who 
made us beft knows of what we are made. 
—Our compaflionate High Prieft will bear 
with much infirmity, will pardon much in* 
voluntary weakness. 

But knowing, as every man muft know 
who looks inn* his own heart, the difficul¬ 
ties he has from the intervention of his evil 
tempers, in ferving God faithfully, and ftill 
however earneitly defirous to ferve him, 
is it not to be lamented that he is not more 
felicitous to remove his hindrances by trying 

to 
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to avoid thofe inferior fins, and refitting 
thofe letter temptations, and pradtifing thofe 
fmaller virtues, the negledfc of which ol> 
ftrudts his way, and keeps him back in the 
performance of higher duties, Inftead of 
little renunciations being grievous, and petty 
felf-denials a hardfhip, they in reality fcften 
grievances, diminifh hardfhip. They are 
the private drill which trains for public 
fervice. 

If, as we have repeatedly remarked, the 
principle is the teft of the adtion, w'e are 
hourly furniflicd with occafions of (hewing 
our piety by the fpirit in which the quiet un¬ 
noticed actions of life are performed. The 
facnficcs may be too little to be obferved 
except by him to whom they are offered. 
But finall folicitudes, and demonttrations of 
attachment, fcarcely perceptible to any eye 
but his for w'hom they are made, bear the 
true charadler of love to God, as they are 
the infallible marks of affedtion to our fellow- 


creatures. 


By 
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By enjoining fmall duties, the fpirit of 

which is every where implied in the Gofpel, 

God, as it were, feems contriving to render 

the great ones eafy to us. He makes the 

light yoke of Chrifl ftill lighter, not by 

abridging duty, but by increafmg its facility 

* 

through its familiarity. Thefe little habit3 
at once indicate the fentiment of the foul 
and improve if. 

It is an awful confideration, and one 
which every Chriflian (hould bring home to 
his own bofom, whether fmall faults wil¬ 
fully perfifted in, may not in time not only 
dim the light of conference, but extinguilh 
the fpirit of grace : Whether the power of 
refiftance againft great fins may not be 
finally withdrawn as a jufl punifhment for 
having neglected to exert it againft fmall 
ones. 

Let us endeavour to maintain in our 

<$ 

minds the awful impreflion that perhaps 
■miong the firft cbjc&s which may meet our 
eyes when we open them on the eternal 

world. 
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world, may be that tremendous book, in 
which, together with our great and a&ual 
fins, may be recorded in no lefs prominent 
chara£lers, the ample page of omiflions, of 
neglected opportunities, and even of fruit- 
lefs good intentions, of which indolence, in- 
decifion, thonghtleflhefs, vanity, trifling and 
procraftination, concurred to fruftrate the 
execution. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Self- Examination • 

IN this age of general enquiry, every kind 
of ignorance is eileemed diflionourable. In 
almoft every fort of knowledge there is a 
competition for fuperiority, Intel leSual 
attainments are never to be undervalued* 
Learning is the bed human thing. All 
knowledge is excellent as far as it goes, and 
as long as it lads. But how fljort is the 
period before <c tongues (ball ceaie and 
knowledge (hall vanifh away," 

Shall we then efteem it di (honourable to 
be ignorant in any thing which relates to 
life and literature, to tafte and fcience, and 
not feel alhamed to live in ignorance of our 
own hearts ? 

To have a flourifliing eftate and a mind in 
diforder; to keep exa& accounts with a 
j Steward, 
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Steward, and no reckoning with our Maker; 
to have an accurate knowledge of lofs or 
gain in our bufincfs, and to remain utterly 
ignorant whether our fpiritual concerns are 
improving or declining; to be cautious in 
afeertaining at the end of every year how 
much we have increafed or diminilhed our 
fortune, and to be carelefs whether wo 
have incurred profit or lots in faith and 
holinefs, is making a wretched eftimatc 
of the comparative value of things. To 
beftow our attention on obje&s in dired 
oppofition to their importance, is furely no 
proof that our learning has improved our 
judgment. 

That deep thinker and acute reafoner. 
Dr. Barrow, has remarked, that c ‘ it is a 
peculiar excellency of human nature, and 
which diflinguifhes man from the inferior 
creatures more than bare reafon itfelf, that 
he can refled: upon all that is done within 
him, can difeern the tendencies of his 
foul, and is acquainted with his own pur* 
pofe$. s * 


This 
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This diftinguifhing faculty of felf-infpec- 
tion would not have been conferred on man, 
if it had not been intended that it ihould be 
in habitual operation. It is furely, as we 
before obferved, as much a common law of 
prudence to look well to our fpiritual as to 
our worldly poffeffions. We have appetites 
to controul, imaginations to reftrain, tem¬ 
pers to regulate, paflions to fubdue; and 
how can this internal work be effe&ed, how 
can our thoughts be kept within due bounds, 
how can a proper bias be given to the af¬ 
fections, how can M the little ftate of man” 
be preferred from continual infurreftion, 
how can this reftraining power be main¬ 
tained, if this capacity of difeerning, if this 
faculty of infpefting be not kept in regular 
exercife ? Without conftant difeipline, ima¬ 
gination will become an outlaw, confcience 
an attainted rebel. 

This inward 'ye, this power of introver- 
fion is given us for a continual watch upon 
the foul. On an unremitted vigilance over 
its interior motions, thofe fruitful feeds of 

a&ion. 
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action, thofe prolific principles of vice and 
virtue will depend both the formation and 
the growth of our moral and religious cha¬ 
racter* A fuperficial glance is not enough 
for a thing fo deep, an unfteady view will 
not fuffice for a thing fo .wavering, nor a 
cafual look for a thing fo deceitful as the 
human heart. A partial infpe&ion on any 
one fide, will not be enough for an object 
which mud be obferved under a variety 
of afpe&s, becaufe it is always drifting 
its pofition, always changing its appear¬ 
ances. 

* 1* 

Wefhould examine not only our qonduCt 
but^our opinions ; not only our faults but 
our prejudices, not only our properties but 
our judgments* Our actions themfelves will 
be obvious enough; it is our intentions 
which require the ferutiny. Thefe we fhould 
follow up to their remoteft fprings, feruti- 
nize to their deeped recedes, trace through 
their mod perplexing windings* And left 
we fhould, in our purfuit, wander in un¬ 
certainty and blindnefe, let us make ufe of 
that guiding clue which the Almigfity has 

vol. i. n furnifhed 
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furnifhed by his word, and by his fpirit, for 
conducing us through the intricacies of this 
labyrinth. •* What I know not teach Thou 

me,” flhould -be our conftant petition in all 

• , 

our refearches. 

Did we turn our thoughts inward, it 
would abate much of the felf-complacency 
with which we fwallow the flattery of others. 
Flattery hurls not him who flatters not him- 
felf. If we examined our motives keenly, 
we fhould frequently blnfh at the praifee'our 
a&ions receive. Lefus then confcientioufly 
enquire not only what we do, but whence 
and why we do it, from what motive and 
to what end. 

Self-inlpecUon is the only means to pre- 
ferve us from felf-conceit. We could not 
furely fo^,Vr;ry extravagantly value a being 
whom we ourfclves fhould not only fee, but 
feel to be fo full of faults. Self-acquaint¬ 
ance will giro us a far more deep and inti- 
* ^ - * • . 

mate knowledge of our own errors than we 
caujpoffibly have, with all the inquifitivenefs 
of.,an idle curiofity, of the errors of others. 
We are eager enough to blame them without 

knowing 
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knowing their motives. We are tio lefs 
eager to vindicate ourfelves, though we can¬ 
not be entirely ignorant of our own. Thus 
two virtues will be acquired by the fame aft, 
humility and candour; an impartial review 
of our own infirmities, being the Jikeliefl 
way to make us tender and compaffionate to 
thofe of others. 

Nor fhall we be fo liable to over-rat^ our 
own judgment when We perceive that it often 
forms fuch falfe eftimates, is fo captivated 
with trifles, fo elated with petty fuccefles, 
fo dejc&ed with little difappointments. 
When we hear others commend our cha¬ 
rity which we know is fo cold 5 when others 
extol our piety which we feel to be fo 
dead; when they applaud the energies of, 
our faith, which wemuft know to'be fo faint 
and feeble; we cannot poffibly be fo intoxi¬ 
cated with the applaufes which never would 
hav& been given had the applauder known 
us as we know, : or o&ght to know ourfelves. 
If we contradift him, it may be only to draw 
on ourfelves the imputation of a freft virtue, 

n a - humility. 
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been renouncing. jfwekepta fliarp look¬ 
out. we fhouldnot be prdud fifpraifes which 
cannot apply to u$,but (hould rather grieve 
at the’involuntary fraud of * iitipofmg on 
-others, by tacitly accepting 5” character to 
which we have £6 little real pretenfion. To 
be delighted at finding that people think fo 

* i i / , 

much better of us than we are Confcious of 

•** » . } 

deferring, is in effeSt to rejoice hi the fiiccefs 
of our own deceit. 

f i 

We alfo become more patient, more 
fbrbearing.ahd forgiving, {hall better endure 
the harffi judgment of others Vefpe&ing us, 
when we perceive that tfieir opinion of us' 
nearly coincides with our own real though 
unacknowledged fentinSents. There is much 
lefs injury incurred by others thinking too 
411 of .us, jthan iii our thinking too well of 
«wrfelve^ , r , . f . ;■ 

It k e^pdeu^then, that t$nve atrandom, 
is hot the life of a. rational, touch lefrof 
aa immortal, lead of v all of an accountable 

being. 
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being. Topsay oeeafioofjly,, without a fUli- 
berate, oourfe of . pram ; . .to ? be generous 
without progo^tiomngour meat^^tb out ex¬ 
penditure; to ^e.liberal without‘a1>iah, :> atid 
charitable without, a principle to let this 
min d float on the*<^fr^t*ofpubi&opinltin* 
lie at the.mercy of events for thd' probable 
occurrence of which we have mdde ho pro- 
vifion; to be every hour Juab^e to death 

- * •* # 1 

without any habitual preparation for itto 
carry within us a principle jrhjch we believe 

will exift through tll v t)ie ,countlefs ages of 

-* • ''' , «*•* 

eternity, and yet to make little enquiry 
whether that eternity is likely to be happy 
er miferable—all this is an incoUfideratenefs 

** -if i*f "■ * * * 

which, if . adopted in the ordinary concerns 
of life, would , bid fair .to ruin < man’s repu- 
/v ration for common fenfe $ yet of this infa- 

* * r # 1 / i ^ ' 

tuation he who liveq without' fel^examination 
,isabfolutelyguilty. . * . • 

■ Nothjng more plainly ih<iws/u& what weak 
vacillating- creatures are; itipn the diffi- 
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on. Lik<e the wbrthlefs Roman Emperor, 
we Sredre to our clofet -under the appearance 
of ferious occupation, but might nowand 
then bewfu^pritsed, if not in etching flies, yet 
in purfuits nearly as contemptible. Some 
trifle whichwefliould be afhamed to dwell 
upon at any time, intrudes itfelf on the mo» 
ments dedicated to ferious thought j recol¬ 
lection is interrupted; the whole chain of re¬ 
flection is broken, fo that the fcattered links 
cannot again be United; And fo inconfiftent 
are we that we are^fometitne^ not forry to 
have a piaufible pretence for interrupting the 
very employment in which we had juft before 
made it a duty to engage. For want of this 
home acquaintance, we remain m utter igno¬ 
rance of our inability to'meet even the ordi¬ 
nary trials of life with cheerfulnefs ; indeed 
by this negleCt we confirm that inability. 

Nurfed in the lap of luxury, we have per¬ 
haps an indefinite notion that we have but 
a loofe hold on the things ,of this world, 
•and of* the* world itfelf.-~But let lome 
Jiecideattake away, not the world* but fbfae 

trifle 
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trifle on which we thought-we fef no value 
while we ; poffeffed it, ;wd« tfe*find.to,ojar 
aftoaifhmenMhat we h6ld, not . the world 
only, but even, this triyial poffefBon wuh a 
pretty tight grafp*. . Such dete&ioft^ef our 
Jelf-jgnorance,if they do not ferve to wean, 
ought at leaft to humble us.. 

There is a fpurious fort of fel&examinadon 
which does, not ferve to enlighten but to 
blind. A petfon who has left ofFfotne'noto¬ 
rious* vice, who has foftefted feme fhades of a 
.glaring fxn* or fubftitu ted fome out war d forms 
in the place of open irreligion* looks on his 
change of character with pleafure. He com¬ 
pares hinrfelf with? what* he was, and views 
the; alteration with felf-complacency. He de- 
* ceives himfelf by taking his ftandard from 
his former conduft, or from the character 
of (till worfe men,Jxtftead of ticking it from 
the unerring rule ©£ Scripture. ?He looks 
rather at the diferedifi than the firifulntefs of 
his former life, and being. more afhamed of 
what is difreputabk thanvgrieve&cL at what is 
vicious, he is,"in this$ate of fhallow refer- 
fnation, more in danger in proportion as he 

N 4 ; is 
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Is more in cr^t* He is not aware that 
it $ riot'having a fault or two leis will 
eatery’ Mm to > heaveni ’while his heart is 
1 BU glbe^ to the world 'and eftrahged from 
God." ' 1 * 


*■'* stl***'‘'*r 

If we ever loofe Into our hearts at all. we 

# , ^ ^ £ * 

are naturally moil inclined to it when we 
think wefhaye teen, acting right. * Here in- 
fpe&ioh gratifies felf-love. We have no 
great* difficulty in dire&irlg our attendant to 
an objeft when that objeft prefents uS with 
pleating images. Buf it is a painful effort 
to compel the mind to turn in on itfelf, 
when the view only prefents fubjefiks for 
regret and remorfe. This painful duty 
however mud be 4 performed, and will be 
more falu&ry in proportion as it is lefs plea- 
fant, Let us eftablifh it into a habit to 
ruminate od* ou$ faults. With the recol¬ 
lection of 'ouj virtues we need not feed our 
vanity. 'they will, if that vanity does not 
obliterate them, be reccfaJed. elfewhere. 

are alfo mbS: diftfed jo look at thofe 
parts &f our^ira&e£ wfyich wiffbeft bear 
it, and which cobfequehtfy leaft need it; at 

# thofe 
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thofe parts which afford mod felf-gratulatiofl* 
If a covetous naan, for inftance, examines 

V 

himfelf, inftead of turning his^tteniion to 
the peccant part, he applied the probe where 
he knows it will not go very deep j he turns 
from his avarice to that fobriety of which 
his very avarice is perhaps the fourceu 
Another, who is the Save of pafiion, fondly 
refts upon fome ad pf generality, which be 
confiders as a fair commutation for fome 
favorite vice, that would coflt atm more to 
renounce than he is willing to pare with. 
We are all too much difpofed to dwell on 
that fouling fide of the profped which 
pleafes and deceives us, and to /hut our eyes 
upon that part which we do not ebufe to fee, 
becatde we are refolved not to quit. Self* 
love always holds a fereen between the 
fuperficial felf-examiner and his faults. The 
nominal Chriftian wraps himfelf up in forms 
which he makes himfelf believe are religion. 
He exults in wha^ije does, overlooks what 
he ought to do, nor twer,Atipeds that what 
is done at all can be done apufs* 

i$ 5 As 
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,' As we are, fo indoleftt that we feldom 
examine a truth on more than one fide, fo 

' m t ‘ 

we generally take. tyre that'it. ihall be that 
fide which ihall confirm foine old prejudices. 
Wbtje we will not take pains tocorred thofe 
prejudices and ip rectify our judgment, left 
it fhouldobjige us to difcard a favorite opi¬ 
nion, are yet as eager to judge,, and as for¬ 

ward to decide, as if we, were fully poffeffed 
, * 

of the grounds on which a found judgment 
may be majde, and a juft decifion formed. 

We" ijiould watch ourfelves whether we 
obferve a Ample rule of truth and juftice, as 
well in our converfation, as in our ordinary 
tranfadions; whether we are exact in our 
meafures of commendation and cenfure; 

whether we do not beftow extravagant praife 

<* * 

where Ample approbation alone is due \ 
whether we do^iot withhold commendation, 
where^ if given, it would fupport modeftj 
and enccutpge mierit; whether what deferves 
only a flight cenfure imprudent, w% do 
not: probate as im^iorJ j;whether we do 
not foraetimes affed to .over-rate ordinary 

. i-i -jf ' , * 

merit. 
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merit, in the hope of fecuring to ourfelves 
the reputation of candor, '“that we may on 
other occafions, with lefi fufpidon, depre¬ 
ciate eftablifhed excellence* We extol the 
firft becaufe we fancy that it can come into 
no competition with us, and we derogate 
from the laft becaufe it obviodfly eclipfes us* 

Let us afk ourfelves if we are confden- 
fioufly upright in our eftimatiott bf benefits; 
whether when we have a favour to afk we 
do not depreciate its value, when we Have 
one to grant we do not aggravate it ? 

It is only by fcrutinizing the heart that we 
can know it. It is only by knowing the 
heart that we can reform the life. Any 
carelefs obferver indeed, when his watch 
goes wrong, may fee that it does fo by call¬ 
ing an eye on the dial plate; but it is only 
the artift who takes it to pieces and exa¬ 
mines every fpring and every wheel fejia- 
rately, who, by afeertaining the precife 
caufes of the irregularity, can ftt the ma¬ 
chine right, and reftore We obftruflfed 
movements* 


The 



dyfi s£tr-fexA*Jw#riota-. 

.the illufions’bf intette&oal viffon would 
be materially cotteftM by'a clofe habit of 
cultivating an acqdaintabce with our hearts. 
Wo fill much too large a fpace-fn our own 
imaginations; we.fancy we take-up more 
room in the world' than Providence afligns 

w 

to an individual who has to divide his allot- 
dent with fo many millions, who are all of 
equal importance in their own eyes; and 
who, like ufe, 'are elbowing others to make 
room for themfelves. . Juft at in the natural 
world, where every particle of matter would 
ftretch itfelf and move out of its place, if it 
were not kept in order by furroundirig par¬ 
ticles : the preflure of other parts reduces 
this to remain in a confinement from which 
it would efcape, if it were riot thus prefled 
and afled uporf rin all fides. The confcien- 
tious praf&e We have been recommending, 
Would' neatly affiil in reducing us to 01W 
proper dimenfiohs, and in limiting us to our 
proper place. Wlfhbuld be aftoniihed ff we 
cotildtee our ^minudvefiefs, and the 
fpeck we a&uaHy occupy. When- fhall we 

learn 
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learn from our own feelings of how much 
confluence every man is to himfelf ? 

Nor moil the examination be occasional 
bvf regular. Let us not run into long ar¬ 
rears* but fettle our accounts frequently. 
Little articles will run up to a large amount, 
if they are not cleared off. Even our inno¬ 
cent days* as we may chufe to call them, 
will not have paJTed r without furpifljing their 
contingent. Our deadneiS jin devotion— 
our eagejrnrfs * jfar human ^pplaufe—our 
care to conceal aur faults rather than to cor- 
red them—our negligent performance of 
feme relative duty— our imprudence in 
converfation, efpecially at table—oar incon- 
fideration—our driving to the very edge of 
permuted indulgences—let US kpep thefe, 
let us keep all our pumerous herns in 
finall fums. Let us examine them w^il^the 
particulars are frefb in our memory, other- 
wife, however we may flatter qurfelves that 
teffer.evHs mil be fwallowed up by die 
greater, we may find wjjqn wfccotae to fettle 
the grand account that they will not be 

. the 
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the lefs remembered for not having been 
recorded. 

And let it be one fubje£k of our frequent 
enquiry, whether, fince we laft feminized 
our hearts, our fecular affairs, or our eternal 
concerns, have had the predominance there. 
We do not mean which of them has occu¬ 
pied moft v of our time, the larger portion of 
which muft, neceffarily, to the generality, 
be abforbed in the cares of the prefent life j 
but on which our affe&ions have been mod: 
bent $ and efpecially how we have con¬ 
duced ourfelves when there has arifen a 
competition between the interefts of both. 

f I hat general burft of fins which fo fre¬ 
quently rufhes in on the confidences of the 
d>ing, would be much moderated by pre¬ 
vious habitual felf-examination. It will not 
do to repent in * he lump. The forrow muft 
be as circumfta* dal as the fin. Indefinite 
repentance is no repentance. And it is one 
grand ufe of fuf-inquiry, to remind us 
that ail unforfakqn fins are unrepented 
fins. 


To 
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To a Chriftian there is this fubftantial 
comfort attending a minute felf-examination, 
that when he finds fewer fins to be noted 
and more victories over temptation ob¬ 
tained, he has a folid evidence of his 
advancement, which well repays his 
trouble. 

The faithful fcarcher into his own heart, 
that “ chamber of Imagery,” feels himfelf 
in the fituation of the Prophet *, who being 
conducted in vifion from one idol to another, 
the fpirit, at fight of each, repeatedly ex¬ 
claims, “ here is another abomination!” 
The prophet being commanded to dig 
deeper, the further he penetrated the more 
evils he found, while the fpirit continued to 
cry out, “ 1 will Ihew thee yet more abomi¬ 
nations.” 

Self-examination by detecting felf-love, 
felf-denial by weakening its powers, felf-go- 
vernment by reducing its defpotifm, turns 
the temper of the foul from its natural bias, 

* Ezekiel. 

controls 
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controls the difojrderly appetite* and, under 
the influence of jDivine grace, in a good mea- 
fure reftores to the man that dominion over 

*■ • * 1 

himfelf, Which God at firft gave him over 
the inferior creatures. Defires, paffions, 
and appetites are brought to move fomewhat 
more in their appointed order, fubje&s not 
tyrants. What the .Stoics vainly pretended 
to, Chriftianity etfpfis. It reftores man to 
a dominion overjiispwn will, and in a good 
meafure enthrpnes him,in that empire which 
he had forfeited by fin. 

He now begins to furvey his interior, the 

awful world within; not indeed with felf- 

■* . 

complacency, but with the control of a So¬ 
vereign, he (till finds too much rebellion to 
indulge Security, he therefore continues his 
infpeftion with vigilance, but without pertur¬ 
bation. He continues to experience a re¬ 
mainder pf infubprdination and diforder, but 
this rather folicits to a ftri&er government 
than driyes him to relax his difcipline. > 
Thia felf-infpeftion fomewhat refembles 
the correction of a literary performance. 

After 
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After many and careful revifals, though 
fome grofler faults may he done away; 
though the errors are neither quite fo name* 
rous, nor fo glaring as at firft, yet the critic 
perpetually perceives faults which he had not 
perceived before; negligences appear which 
he had overlooked, and even defers ftart 
up which had palfed on him for beauties. 
He finds much to amend, and even to ex¬ 
punge, in what he had before admired. 
When by rigorous caftigation the moft ac- 
knowleged faults are corre&ed, his critical 
acumen, improved by exercife, and a more 
habitual acquaintance with his fubjeft, {till 
detects and will for ever dete£t new impcr- 
fe&ions. But he neither throws afide his 
work, nor remits his criticifm, which, if it 
do not make the work perfect, will at leaft 
make the author humble. Confcbtls that 
if it is not quite fo bad as it was, it is {till at 
an immeafurable diftance from the required 
excellence. 

Is it not aftonifhing that we fhould go on 
repeating periodically, 45 Tfy me, 0 God,’* 

while 
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while we are yet negleQing to try ourfelves ? 
Is there not fomething more like defiance 
than devotion to invite the infpe&ion of Om- 
nifcience to that heart which we ourfelves 
negleft to infpeft? How can a Chriftian 
folemnly cry out to the Almighty, “ Seek 
the ground of my heart, prove me, and exa¬ 
mine my thoughts, and fee if there be any 
way of wickednefs in me,” while he himfelf 
negle&s to u examine his heart,” is afraid of 
“ proving his thoughts,” and dreads to en¬ 
quire if there <c be any way of wickednefs” 
in himfelf, knowing that the enquiry ought 
to lead to the expulfion. 

In our felf-inquifition let us fortify our 
virtue by a rigorous exa&nefs in calling 
things by their proper names. Self-love is 
particularly ingenious in inventing difguifes 
of this kind. Let us lay them open, ftrip 
them bare, face them, and give them as little 
quarter as if they were the faults of another. 
Let us not call wounded pride delicacy. 
Self-love is made up of foft and fickly fenfi- 
bilities. Not that fenfibility which melts at 

the 
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the forrows of others, but that which cannot 
endure the lead fuffering itfelf. It is alive 
in every pore where felf is concerned, A 
touch is a wound. It is carelefs in infli&ing 
pain, but exquifitely awake in feeling it. It 
defends itfelf before it is attacked, revenges 
affronts before they are offered, and refents 
as an infult the very fufpicion of an im- 
perfe&ion. 

In order then to unmaik our hearts, let 

1 

us not be contented to examine our vices, 
let us examine our virtues alfo, M thofe 
fmaller faults.” Let us ferutinize to the 
bottom thofe qualities and a&ions which 
have more particularly obtained public efti- 
mation. Let us enquire if they were genuine 
in the principle, Ample in the intention, 
honefl: in the profecution. Let us alk our- 
felves if in fome admired indances our gene¬ 
rality had no tinfture of vanity, our charity 
no taint of odentation ? Whether, when we 
did *fuch a right a&ion which brought us 
credit, we Ihould have perfided in doing it 
had we forefeen that it would .incur cenfure? 

Do 
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Do we never deceive ourfelves by miftaking 
a conftitutional indifference of temper for 
Chriftian moderation? Do we never con- 
ftrue our love of eafe into deadnefs to the 
world ? Our animal activity into Chriftian 
zeal ? Do we never miftake our obftinacy 
for firrhnefs, our pride for fortitude, our 
felfifhnefs for feeling, our love of coritro- 
verfy for the love of God, our indolence of 
temper for fuperiority to human applaufe ? 
When we have ftripped our good qualities 
bare; when we have made all due deduc¬ 
tions for natural temper, eafinefs of difpofi- 
tion, felf-intcreft, defire of admiration, when 
we have pared away every extrinfic appen¬ 
dage, every illegitimate motive, let us fairly 
call up the account, and we fhall be morti¬ 
fied to fee how little there will remain* Pride 
may impofe itfelf upon us even in the fhape 
of repentance* The humble Chriftian is 
grieved at his faults, the proud man is angry 
at them. He is indignant when he difcQvers 
he has done wrong, not fo much becaufe his 
fin offends God, as becaufe it has let him fee 

that 
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that he is not quite fo good as he had tried 
to make himfelf believe. 

It is therefore more neccflary to excite us 
to the humbling of our pride than to the 
performance of certain good a&ions; the 
former is more difficult as it is leis pleafant. 
That very pride will of itfelf ftimulatc to 
the performance of many things that are 
laudable. Thcfe performances will repro¬ 
duce pride as they were produced by it; 
whereas humility has no outward ftimulus. 
Divine grace alone produces it. It is fo far 
from being actuated by the love of fame, 
that it is not humility, till it has laid the 
defire of fame in the duft. 

If an actual virtue confills, as we have 
frequently had occafion to obferve, in the 
dominion over the contrary vice, humility is 
the conqueft over pride, charity over felfilh- 
nefs, not only a vi&ory over the natural 
temper, but a fubftitution of the oppofite 
quality. This proves that all virtue is 
founded in feif-deniai, felf-denial in felf- 
knowledge, and felf-knowledge in felf-exa- 
mination. Pride fo infmuates itfelf in all we 

do. 
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do, and fay, and think, that our apparent 
humility has not feldom its origin in pride. 
That very impatience which we feel at the 
perception of our faults is produced by the 
aftonifliment at finding that we are not per¬ 
fect. This fenfe of our fins fhould make us 
humble but not dcfperate. It Ihould teach 
us to diftruft every thing in ourfelves, and to 
hope for every thing from God. The more 
we lay open the wounds which fin has made, 
the more earneftly (hall w*c feek the remedy 
which Chriftianity has provided. 

But in Head of feeking for felf-knowlcdge, 
we are glancing about UvS for grounds of 
felf-exaltation. We almoft refemble the 
Pharifee, who with fo much felf-cotnplacency 
delivered in the catalogue of his own virtues 
and other men's fins, and, like the Tartars, 
who think they poifefs the qualities of thofe 
they murder, fancied that the fins of which 
he accufed the Publican would fwell the 
amount ol his own good deeds. Like him 
we take a few items from memory, and a 
few more from imagination. Inftead ©f 
pulling down the edifice which pride has 

railed. 
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raifed, we are looking round on our good 
works for buttreftes to prop it up. We ex- 
cufe ourfelves from the imputation of many 
faults by alleging that they are common, and 
by no means peculiar to ourfelves. This 
is one of the weakefl of our deceits. Faults 
are not lefs perlbnally our’s becaufe others 
commit them* Is it any diminution of our 
error that others are guilty of the fame ? 

Self-love being a very induftrious princi¬ 
ple has generally two concerns in hand at 
the fame time. It is as bufy in concealing 
our own defeats as in detecting thole of 
others, efpecially tbofe of the wife and good* 
We might indeed direCt its adlivity in the 
latter inllance to our own advantage, for if 
the faults of good men are injurious lo 
themfelves, they might be rendered profit¬ 
able to us, if we were careful to convert 
them to their true ufe. But inftead of turn¬ 
ing them into a means of promoting our 
own watchfulnefs, we employ them mif- 
chievoufly, in two ways* We leflen our re* 
IpeCt for pious characters when we fee the 

infirmities 
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infirmities which are blended with their fine 

* 

qualities, and we turn their failings into a 
juftification of our own, which are not like 
theirs overihadowed with virtues. To ad¬ 
mire the excellences of others without ins¬ 
tating them is fruitlcfs admiration, to con¬ 
demn their errors without avoiding them is 
unprofitable cenforioufnefs. 

When we are compelled by our con¬ 
fidence, to acknowledge and regret any fault 
we have recently committed, this fault fo 
preffes upon our recollection, that we feem 
to forget that we have any other. This 
lingle error fills our mind, and we look at 
it as through a telefcope, which, while it 
clearly fhews the objeCt, confines the fight 
to that one objeCt exclufively. Others in¬ 
deed are more effectually fhut our, than if 
we were not examining this. Thus while 
the objeCt in queftion is magnified, the others 
are as if they did not exift. 

It feems to be eftablifhed into a kind of 
fyftern not to profit by any thing without us 9 
and not to cultivate an acquaintance with 

7 * any 
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any thing within us. Though we are per¬ 
petually remarking on the defe&s bf otKers, 
yet when does the remark lead us to ftudy 
and to root out the fame defeds in our own 


hearts ? We are almofl: every day hearing 
of the death of others, but does it induce us 
to refled on death as a thing in which we 
have an individual concern ? We confid^r 
the death of a friend as a lofs, but feldom 
apply it as a warning. The death of 
others we lament,. the faults of others we 
cenfure, but how feldom do we make ufe 
of the one for our* own amendment, or of 
the other for our own preparation ? # 

It is the fafhion of the times to try expe¬ 
riments in the Arts, in Agriculture*, in Phi- 

' « , 1 

lofophy. In every fcience the diligent pro- 
feffof is always afraid there may be fome 
fecret which he has not yet attained, fome 
occult principle which would reward the 
labour of difeovery,. fomething even which 


* Ijjprthjs hjpt, and a few others on the fame fub- . 
jedWfche. AvjtJw>r is indebted to that ejfcwUent^Chriftian j 

Monlift, .Nicole. ' ' 
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when our fpiritual enemy ceafes to aflail. 
Mfeinay be off our guard when there is no 
; longer any temptation without. We may 
cfcafe our felf-denial when there is no more 
corrupd^a^T/p n g . Wq. may give the reins 
to our when we are fure its ten- 

’dencics t&ili be^fowards heaven. We -may 
difmifs repentgnse. when fin is aboliflied. 
We may ihdulge^felfifhnefs when we can do 
it 4ab$er.&> our fouls. We may 

^gije^pmyer w£ ho longer need, the 
faVoitiWFmxl. ’ftre may ceafe to praife him 
whggeh#% x aft\s to he grheious to us.— To 
^Jfrtinue our vigilance at any period' fhorl 
oF this will be to.defeat all the virtues wc 
have pracUfed on earth, to put to hazard all 1 
of happinefs in heaven. 
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